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ALICE. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 





There sat a lady in an ancient room, 
Amid an odorous garden’s golden bloom, 
The Lady Alice; and her hair was dark 
As dusky forest pool 
Beneath the branches cool, 
Far from the choral gladness of the minstrel lark. 


Bright were her eyes with visions. Yet more bright 
Streamed through the casements the sweet sunset light, 
In which the chamber quaint shone crimson-clear ; 
While Lady Alice saw 
Across the open shaw, 
Down to the forest fountains troop the fallow deer. 


There came a youth, with lillies ever-fair, 
And ruddy roses in his clustering hair, 
Into the chamber. With his azure eyes 
He gazed on Lady Alice— 
Bearing a brimful chalice 
Of sapphire, brighter than the cloudy sapphire skies. 


“‘T am the Spirit of Summer, maiden tender,” 
He said. ‘‘To thee, O lovely one! I render 
Homage ; for sprites to mortal maidens ever, 
When beautiful as thou, 
For purest worship bow. 
Into this goblet look, and fathom Time’s dark river.” 


Therewith in that blue vase the magic water 
Sparkled and leaped. Earth’s vision-loving daughter 
Gazed, hoping for a happy future there ; 
Gazed, hoping that the time 
Would echo Love’s wild rhyme, 
And fill with high delight the fragrant summer air. 


What saw she there? The blushfal face of him 
Who held the sapphire goblet? Shadows dim 
Crossed the fair lymph ; and a weird form of eld, 
Crowned with a coronet 
Of ice and hoarfrost wet, 
Pale with an unknown woe, the maiden there beheld. 


“The Spirit of Winter!” cried the youthful shade, 
And from the lady’s vision did he fade. 
Sweet Alice, when the summer came again, 
Those dreamy eyes of thine 
Saw not the sunset shine, 
Nor watched the fallow deer wind slowly down the glen. 





MANCHESTER AT PLAY. 


We are informed, on reference to the Book of Common Prayer, by the 
“ rales to kaow when moveable Feasts and Holidays begin,” that Easter- 
day, on which the rest depend, is always the first Sunday after the full 
moon which happens upon, or next after, the 21st of March ; and that White 
Sunday is seven weeks after Haster. By this rule itso bappened, that 
the festival we are inclined to celebrate, in our present retrospective eon- 
templation, did occur in a week of splendid weather, ofearly June. The 
German ballad-singer has given us an introductory couplet, which Long- 
fellow has thus translated into the American or English tongue, and has 
made very familiar to us all :-- 
’T was Pentecost, the feast of gladness. 
' When woods and fields put ofall sadness. 
We don’t answer for any other season of an earlier occurrence of this 
“ moveable feast ;” but for the Pentecostal anniversary of 1854 we can 
safely answer, that the above couplet would involve a most unfair depre- 
ciation of our English summer. The woods and fields had already put 
on their sweet looks, very long before the novitiates in baptism should 
put off, according to the ancient Catholic rite, those white garments 
which, from Easter to White Sunday, they were appointed to wear. Are 
we to be told, that merry England, with its fresh meadows, which always 
suggest to us, whether we loiter in the genial South Hams or on the airy 
downs of Yorkshire, such grateful and affectionate reminiscences of “May 
butter,” as once cheered Jean Paul’s country parson, in bis walk from the 
village of St Luné, upon a cool and cloudy morning of the 1st of May,— 
that our own mother-land, with its incomparable hedgerows, where the 
Magnificent elm-trees tower aloft, and where the blackbird or throstle 
May find a sheltering nook of bushes and wet his tuneful whistle with a 
few luscious natives, as a tavero-delighting vocalist refreshes his throat 
and palate with an oyster supper,—-are we to be told, that this bountiful 
soil of the free and fortunate island is any where, from “sunny Devon moist 
with rills” to the “banks and braes 0’ bonny Doon,’ so tardily graced 
with, or rather begradged, the life-giving favours of the returning sun, as 
to leave its trees and its lawns in a state of gloom and melancholy deser- 
tion, until the days of Pentecost be fully come? Indignantly we repu- 
diate the phrase, in which that American poet, by a strange perversion 
rather than by a true version, of Ubland’s original verse, nas implied 80 
gross a misrepresentation of nature’s character and habits in the climate 
of Europe. . 
Pfingsten war, das Fest der Freude, 
Das da feiern Wald und Heide! 


It would require the skill of a longer fellow than Longfellow, to prove 
+ tll head — Justify ~~ in writing down Whitsuntide as the pores 
version from t 
po vane. m the despondency of winter to the hope of the 
That festival of glee, 
That grove and heath to glorify agree,— 


Such is the true version of the matter ; whi 
;, which would have been so ren- 
. wed Secbilen, bus for the fatal coincidence of the tempting double 
~~} pond 8" * vga being always ready to smuggle in its consonant, though 
ne al, relative‘ saddess ;”’ and both of them sustaining, moreover 
rd pernicious correspondence with “ madness,” the unhappy result of whieh 
poetical productions, too often proves to be “badness,” Whitsuntide is 
-” verpal vy eiaity, bata matron, not yet amother. She is some twenty- 
ee a old, at least, with a richer glow upon her cheek than the fragile 
arm O! spring, with an attitude not leas dignified than free, with full 
and waving tresses of the dark leaves and lengthening grass ; ‘she looks 





and ample summer. And the purpose of our now writing is to notify to 
all our readers, that she is worshipped and served in Manchester. Yes,in 
the city of cog-wheels and cotton bales. Yes, beneath the very tall 
chimneys, which at Whitsuntide forego their prerogative of smoking, in 
deference to her lady-like presence. The streams from Blackstone Edge 
and the Peak, whose pure fountains are defiled so infamously by the sor- 
did dregs of manufacturing chemistry, traverse the great plain of South 
Lancashire, in this week, with less discolouring dirt and noisome odour, 
than accompany at other times their week-day working-day course. If 
wealth-producing toil and utilitarian industry be vulgar, as the world of 
leisure and elegance, who affect rather to disapprove of Manchester, seem 
inclined to assume, then we beg them to acquit Manchester of that sort of 
vulgarity for one week at least. 

We believe the Manchester Whitsuntide is the most thorough-going ho- 
liday enjoyed by any local population within her Majesty’s realm ; and 
as we have seen the whole affair from beginning to end, from Monday 

morning to Saturday night, we are minded to make it over, with all its 

appurtenances, in free grant and gift to our general readers, precisely 

after the precedent of that bequest, by which Jean Paul has formally con- 

veyed the pleasantness of his hero’s ‘‘ Days of Pentecost,” (in the novel 

of * Hesperus,’’) to the public behoof and enjoyment. What we have to 

bestow is, of course, of a very inferior quality, and must be more im- 

paired by the clumsiness of our delivery ; but here it is, and those who 

care to know how Lancashire working-folks amuse themselves, are wel- 

come to our honest report of it. 

Manchester at play. ‘“‘ Can Manchester play?’’ we hear some one 

ask, whose notions of this part of the country are derived, perhaps, from 

such caricature sketches as those which certain popular novelists think 

fit to exhibit; such as that of “ Coketown,” in Mr. Dickens’s weekly 

journal, for example, which is described as a place of “ streets exactly 

like one another, inhabited by people equally like one another, who all 

went in and out at the same hours, to do the same work, and to whom 

every day was the same as yesterday and to-morrow, and every year the 

counterpart of the last and the next; you saw nothing in Coketown but 

what was severely workful,”’ he aays; but if he had looked, as he used to 
do, for something pleasant to sympathise with, instead of looking for 

something ugly to satirise, he might have seen, in any Coketown of the 

manufacturing districts, an allowance of what is playful, to compensate 

for its workfulness, which renders the case more tolerable than he appears 
to regard it. He might have seen, in Manchester and its busy tributary 
towns, the proprietors of Jarge industrial concerns expending, with libe- 

rality and intelligence, in the support of institutions designed solely for 
the comfort and instruction of the “ hands,”’ (a title, by the way, never 

applied to the working class in Manchester, except in technical and eco- 

nomical discussions,) sums of money that are almost equal, and occa- 

sionally far exceeding, their ordinary rate ofexpenditure for the luxuries 

of their own households. He might have seen, evea upon a regular 

working day, young men, kerchief-hooded girls, in their one hour’s in- 

terval of the factory labour at noon, passing only too quickly before the 

wonderfully glazed cases of the Museum; or in the evening, from six till 

nine, he might have seen the youths whose fustian clothes are stained 

with oil of the machinery, clustering like bees around the reading tables 

of the Free Library. He might, at the annual tea party of any Mecha- 

nics’ Institution, of which almost every village has erected one, have seen 

a hundred families, parents, with steady sons and neatly dressed dangh- 
ters, and with the very youngest in arms, seated along the plank-covered 

tressels, which are be-spread with miscellaneous tea cups and platters, 
for.a very merry and talkative social repast, and listening. afterwards, 
to the loud performances of the “ Choral Society,” formed of working 
members who practice assiduously after the mills are closed ; or listen- 
ing to the common eulogies of science and temperance, from reverend 
and philanthropic orators, and sometimes, also, to the frank and honour- 
able confidences of their own employer, a “self raised” man, very unlike 
Mr. Bounderby, who tells them how he, the master of a thousand hired 
hands, and the possessor of a good estate, was unable, in his poverty and 
laborious youth, to obtain that mental culture which he would rather en- 
joy now than riches and worldly success, and how they, with happier op- 
portunities than were ever allowed to the labourers of the last genera- 
tion, having libraries, and evening classes, and cheap literature, and a 
Ten Hours’ Act limiting their daily toil, may acquire an amount of 
knowledge, and a power of thought, more precious than his own most 
painfully earned prosperity. It is this promotion, and not “ to ride in a 
coach and six, and to be fed with turtle soup out of a golden spoon,” 
which the “ hands” of Lancashire desire, and which the wealthy and in- 
fluential classes, in their district, are nobly willing to assist and encou- 
rage them in attaining. We, who have lived amongst these people, and 
are as well acquainted with them as Mr. Dickens is with the Londoners, 
protest against the distorted view of their life and habits, which he is de- 
lineating (from data furnished, as we have reason to believe, by the second- 
hand report of a careless and hasty observer, at a moment of quite excep- 
tional and temporary social derangement), in his fiction of “ Hard Times.” 
He might have seen that, im times less hard, for some years previous to 
the difficulty of last year, the settled operatives of Lancashire and of the 
West Riding were in possession of a degree of substantial comfort, very 
far surpassing the best remuneration ever secured by any other unskilled 
labourers in Europe ; that in comparison with the agricultural peasantry, 
they lived in ease and in abundance, and that a peaceful confidence and 
mutual friendship, which even yet, have only been interrupted in some 
particular localities, and are already, we trust, in « fair way to be re- 
stored, induced the rich and poor, the refined and the simple, to combine, 
with unanimity and cordial freedom, such as, we do sincerely believe, no 
other community could have exhibited, postponing all their mere secta- 
rian and partizan differences. for the grand objects of social reform. We 
have seen all this in Manchester, and still we see the energy and healthy 
disposition, that promise a realization, when the “ Hard Times” shall have 
passed, of more blessed and glorious monuments of human progress. 

But we are discussing, not the future, nor the past indefinitely, but the 
period of Whitsuntide. Manchester can play, at the proper season. To 
a Manches'er ear, the statement is equivocal. When we say that a per- 
son ‘“ plays,” in Lancashire speech, we only mean that he is not at work. 
The twenty thousand persons at Preston, who did no work for eight 
months, existing with admirable though mistaken perseverance, on a 
miserable weekly pittance of four shillings each, through the severity of 
last winter, and the scarcity of food, and abstaining, with a degree of pa- 
tience and self-denying virtue, yet more admirable, from the crimes of 
violence and theft, so that the order and quiet of that, and other Lanca- 
shire towns, during the utter prostration of their trade, attest the real 
bond of social union there, and will be some day esteemed with the very 
noblest instances of moral fortitude, which the history of sieges, battles, 
or shipwrecks can supply,—those poor heroes and heroines would de- 
scribe their solitary starvation as “play.” We are happy to say there 
is no more of that play now. A man who gets a hurt of his hand or eye, 
and cannot attend the factory, says he must go and “ play ;”’ if he be ly- 
ing ill in bed, it is still * play.” Now, the Whitsuntide play is of a very 
different sort. It is, indeed, almost a cessation of work. The Exchange, 
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with which the Electric Telegraph Office notifies, almost hourly, the 
storming of Silistria, the capture of Cronstadt, the assassination of the 
Czar, or some other equally exciting and veracious rumour, to be contra- 
dicted by the next following despatch. The cotton mills, which are al- 
most all in the districts of Ancoats and Hulme, are generally sbut, or do- 
ing but little. The warehouses are all closed at the universal Manchester 
dinner-hour, one o’clock ; you see the single clerk, who has remained 
there to dispose of the letters brought by that morning’s post, emerging 
from the door, with his gaudiest neckerchief and walk cane for the 
race-course, while the porter, bearing an immense bunch of keys, secures 
the mighty padlocks, and retires to his family party. The streets, in the 
afternoon, are in some parts utterly vacant; but the central Market- 
street, on one of the race days, is thronged with peopleall going cna wsy, 
and with vehicles of all classes, bound for the race-course at ighton. 
A stranger would suppose, computing the many thousands: who crowd 
along in that direction, that Manchester fanatically devoted itself to that 
one pursuit of going to the races. On the contrary, the greater 

tion of the people are scarcely aware of them. They have taken de- 
parture in multitudinous flocks, at a much earlier hour, and they have 
settled down, here and there, in chosen spots all over the country, within 
a cirele of some forty or fifty miles radius. Men with a five nd note 
or so te spare, and with no wives or children expecting their share.of the 
treat, bave gone to Killarney or to the Highlands, to London, or perhaps 
to the Continent ; still preserving their habits of social combination, 

ties of a dozen or twenty, members of the Athenwum, have made a tr 
to Hamburg, in company with one of their German friends, or have con 
ded the leadership of an excursion to Paris to the professor of French in 
their institutions, Other tourists, limiting their “ out” (which is Lanca- 
shire for excursion), to a couple of days or three, may now be enveloped 
in a cloud upon the summit of Snowdon, drinking porter in the snug lit- 
tle hut, at that eminence, and discussing the propriety of waiting until the 
view be cleared ; or they may be rambling through the romantic scenery 
of Dovedale, or in the green and awful shades of Sherwood Forest, or 
braving the boisterous air of the open hills of northern Yorkshire, or 
boating it on placid Windermere, or, almost annihilated by the rending 
torture of sickness, in a Manx or Dublin steamer, cutting through the 
cross waves of the Irish Sea. Pleasures like these have draw away vast 
numibers of the youth of Manchester, exempted for this holiday from at- 
tendance at the desk or at the counter ; and it has been often remarked, 
that Manchester, although situate naturally in a flat uninteresting plain, 
having, within two hours’ walk, scarcely anything of scenic beauty, may 
yet be taken as a centre, geographically more convenient, perhaps, than 
any other city in the kingdom, for speedy access by the numerous railways 
concentrated there, to the most approved examples of the picturesque 
style of which Britain is entitled to boast. But there are open fields, quite 
removed from the brick kilns, the brick chimneys, and their smoke ; rivu- 
lets quite pure of intermixture with the drains of dye-works; and even 
hille, on more than one side of the city, within half an hour’s journey by 
rail, to which an extraordinary number of persons resort in the Whitsun- 
tide week. The great chain of hills known as Blackstone Edge, which 
has been appropriately called the backbone of northern England, and 
which forms a barrier between Lancashire and Yorkshire, penetrated oly, 
by the Titanic skill of canal and railway engineers, together with the 
neighbouring bills of Derbyshire southward, and those which divide the 
district of the Ribble, in the middle of the county, from that of the Irwell 
and Mersey, aiford many very pleasant resting-places of rural seclusion, 
and are sought with fond eagerness by worn and weary townsmen ; while 
in the opposite direction, the singular and conspicuous eminence known 
as Alderley Edge, not far from Macclesfield, and the tranquib villages of 
Cheshire, with the small “ meres’’of fresh and limpid water.that lie embo- 
somed in their verdant slopes of meadow, have becomefavourite places of 
sojourn. The sea-coast of Lancashire, tame and level as it is, 
several sandy bathing places, which attract a good many visitors: All 
these places are full of Manchester folks at Whitsuatide ; for though all 
Enghish eyes love the rural verdure, none ache for a glimpse of it more 
than theiis. 

But the great emigration of these holidays depends not upon individual 
tastes or caprices. It is organized and systematic, more so than any 
other affair of pleasure we know. It is the regular exodus of ihe Sunday 
schools. There isno more characteristic and remarkable feature of Man- 
chester social aspects than this. Upon a recent occasion, when the royal 
family visited Manchester, a spectacle was provided for the Queen’s grati- 
fication which has never, we are assured been paralleled in its own way. 
Between 70,000 and 80,000 children of the working class, all under in- 
structions in the Sunday schools of Manchester and its neighbourbhod, 
with their teachers numbering nearly 12,000, were assembled in the Peel 
Park ranged in a vast wooden amphitheatre erected for the purpose, to 
greet the Queen of Eagland with their bright looks, and their concert of 
silver tongues in the nationalanthem. Such an exhibition cannot easily 
be repeated, showing the real importance and extent of this most hope- 
ful educational agency, which, all imperfect and insufficient as it is, in 
view of the exigencies of our time, and of the imperative need of some 
more permanent and comprehensive system of popular instruction, does 
yet appear to promise a happier and purer world, tor the generation who 
shall have grown up under its influence, than England has ever yet found 
room for. But a scarcely less striking illustration of the immense hold 
which the institution of Sunday schools has taken of the population of 
our manufacturing districts, may be witnessed at Whitsuntide. It is the 
established rale, with searcely a single exception, that upon three days, at 
least, of the holiday week, all the children of every Sunday school shall 
be taken to some place of innocent entertainment, and feasted safficiently, 
at the expense of the patrons of the school. When we recal the fact, that 
probably the schools of Manchester and Salford, taking those connected 
with the Established Church, and those of the various Dissenting denomi- 
nations, number three or four score, and most of them have several hun- 
dred children under their care, without including the schools of neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, we think it will be admitted, that to convey 
all these young people out into the country, often to places at a distunce 
of many miles, to keep them out of mischief, and to keep them amused, 
and to bring them éo their parents’ homes again at night, without acci- 
dent or discontent, is an operation that requires not only a vast expense 
but an amount of energy, prudence, and kind attentiveness, which does 
great honour to the good people of the different religious communities, 
by whom these anpelitions are conducted. ‘ 

The Sabbath has been passed, we are afraid. with more auxiety about 
the weather of to-morrow, and more frequeutly intrusive recollection of 
its arrangements, than, upon any other Sabbath of the year, the severity 
of orthodox Sabbatarianism would allow. Itis nine o’clock on Monday 
morning ; and the square, in front of St. Ann’s Charch extending to the 
Royal Exchange, is occupied by twenty or thirty distinct bands of scho- 
lars and teachers ; every one headed by the clergyman, with the church- 
wardens and sides-men, bearing their official maces ; every one marshalled 
beneath its own banner, or accompanied by a boyish ensiga who carries, 
with the stately pride of a Roman legionary, the pole sarmounted by an 
ornamental panelled board, upon which the name of the school bas been 





inscribed, and often adorned with some significant device, such as # Bible 
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and crown, a cross, or the fretted pinnacle of a Gothic spire; in the style 
of these decorations we can detect, sometimes, the ecclesiastical inclina- 
of the incumbent of the district church, whether evangelically sim- 

pie, or having sympathy with Puseyite antiquarianism. The children 
are delighted, but not wild, for they are conscious of the dignified char- 
acter of the annual street procession ; and awfully conscious of the ladies 
and gentleman who are gazing upon them from the house-windows, or 
from the shops and footpaths. Some of the girls’ schools are clad all in 
a sort of uniform of white frocks and clean white caps, which have been 
furnished to them for the occasion ; but others, with a judicious anticipa- 
tion of rain, have been provided with good straw-bonnets, Of the chil- 
dren not in uniform, every little girl wears her best clothes, and her most 
lady-like manners ; a great many have brought eighteenpenny parasols, 
you hardly see a boy who has not, if his teacher will let him keep it, 
armed himself with a stick, which he sometimes carries like a concealed 
bludgeon of a ruffian, stiffly wrapped under his waistcoat. The clergy- 
men are busily consulting with their lay assistants, about the order of 
the march ; the clergymen’s ladies are combining with the female teach- 
ers, and active sisters of the congregation, to pone decorum and order 
amongst the girls. The hundred boys in a blue garb of charity, belong- 
ing to the ancient hospital of Humphrey Cheetham, are represented by a 
band of the eldest, skilled in the performance of music, who blow hilarious 
and sacred strains into their brazen instruments. At length the arrange- 
ments are complete; the police have cleared the streets, the word to 
march is given, and the procession defiles through the principal thorough- 
+ of the city, for an hour or more, to the gate of the old Cathedral. 
select portion of every school is deputed to attend the special service, 
and hear the appropriate discourse ; the others return to their homes, and 
reassemble, perhaps, on the following morning, for their first day of un- 
ceremonious pleasure. The Monday procession, which belongs only to 
the Church achools, usually numbers about fifteen thousand children. It 
is ed by a few clerical and lay officials of the Cathedral Church, 
; is terminated, after all the Church schools bave followed each other 
in due ence, by the “‘ Ragged”’ school, or “ Industrial,’”’ led by its 
benevolent managers, and bearing as its own insignia a placard, “ Though 
Last not Least,” and also a pictorial banner showing, upon its front, the 
resentation of a miserable ragged and dirty urchin crouching in the 

of the street; and upon its reverse side, a portrait of the same lad, 
clean and neat, and doing well at school ; the first having a motto, “I 
was lost,” and the second, “I am found.” Other banners may be in- 
scribed with references to the Divine command, “ Feed My Lambs ;” and 
we dare say, these touching suggestions are likely to be quite as effectual 
as all the oratory of Manchester Educational Conferences, which have 
uced as yet more cry than wool, though with incessant wool-gather- 


re is no procession of the schoois belonging to Dissenters, but they 
are brought together, in considerable numbers, either at some large chapel 
of their own sect, or at the réunion of the Association of Schools, irre- 
spective of denominational differences. These proceedings are of course 
introduced with some religious service, and with seasonable addresses. 
It is not until Wednesday, however, that the excursions of pleasure begin 
That day a the first of the races and the fair, it has been thought de- 
sirable to provide for the removal of the young people from town, so far 
as may be practicable, during the continuance of scenes which, at any 
rate, children should not become too familiar with. Every railway sta- 
tion, accordingly, is early thronged by the school parties, and special 
trains are despatched at brief intervals, bearing an immense freight of 
happy and fresh-hearted innocence. Most of the larger schools are taken 
to such places as we have mentioned, a dozen or twenty miles off; but 
there are few which have not been indulged with a day upon the sea- 
beach, and some are actually treated with a journey as far as Hull or Lin- 
coln. In this way, the humblest class of people acquire a practical ac- 
quaintance wih the geography of their own country, and incidentally, 
also, with it history and social varieties, for the teachers usually take 
care to excite in their children such an interest in any locality they visit, 
as may belong to the brief statement of its remarkable associations.* We 
are very confident, that the future welfare of this kingdom will possess, 
ne other favourable circumstances, not its least security in the fact, 
that although ignorance of letters and of science, a necessary consequence 
of extreme poverty, is far too common, there will be many hundreds of 
thousands of men and women, to whom “the ample page, rich with the 
spoils of time” was never unfolded, who are nevertheless made fawiliar 
with at least the surface of their native land, by the incessant travelling 
and intercourse which pass, now-a-days, between its towns and its coun- 
ties,—separated, in the last century, so far as mutual influenee is con- 
cerned, more widely than are the several kingdoms of Western Europe at 
this day. That the English people may learn to know England, is not 
the least important part of their political and moral education. 

But we must not keep on looking forward to the time when these happy 
children will be men and women, the “ good time coming,” as we trust it 
will prove to be. They are making a good time of it now. If they have 
been whirled away to New Brighton one day, and got home at midnight, 
perhaps, the next day they turn out, with the inhaustible ardour of holiday 
childhood, to make a survey ofall the cheap exhibitions, instructive and 
amusing, which Manchester possesses. They go to see the stufied “ beast- 

* ies and birdies’’ in the Museum ; they go to see the Panorama of the Arc- 
tie Regions ; they go to spend a long and sunny day upon the grassy 
slopes of the Queen’s Park, or in some field, hired for their especial recrea- 
tion, where you may see the girls linked in most enormous circles, for 
“drop the kerehief,” or “kiss in the ring ;’’ and the boys playing at 
cricket, which is a pastime at Manchester not reserved for genteel youths 
as in some other parts of the country, but favoured with the patronage of 
every errand boy who can appoint a meeting with a couple of his fellows, 
having but a single bat, and a pebble for a ball, in the possession of the 
whole Or the lads have erected their school-banner as a winning- 
pest for the foot races, in which the teachers, forgetful of their class 
gravity, energetically join; or, they revel in the activity of gymnastic 
exercises, with the rope and vaulting-bar and pole ; or they fish in the 
ponds for dace and gudgeon. Some children wander laughing in the 
maze, or ‘ puzzling-ground,” as they call it ; the smallest roll down the 
hill. Are not their guardians quite as happy, in superintending all this 
enjoyment? Indeed, it seems so ; and we doubt not, that many a pale 
artisan or milliner, who has sacrificed, on every Sunday of the past year, 
all the precious hours of freedom which were ever allowed from their toil- 
some and monotonous employments, for the sake of doing good to these 
young souls, the cherished objects of incredible patience and of anxious 
care, finds a recompense to-day not only in the self-approving conscience 
that must reward such high unselfish efforts, but in the grateful sight of 
80 much healthy cheerfulness in the dear children upon whom their gene- 
erous affection has been expended. 

And if some virtuous youth and maiden, who have worked together, 
for the instruction of little ones that would have grown up heathen, but 
for their Christian kindness,—seeing each other’s constancy in good works, 
and having acquired so great a reciprocal esteem and mutual sympathy, 
as must in either case be merited—do meet each other in the leafy walks 
of the park, on this glad holiday, with a blush and a smile, and a softer 
light of the melting eye than was ever shed upon obedient scholars,—if 
they walk aside toge in the evening, while the children are engaged 
in their feast of “buns and milk,” and find, after a brief and sweet ex- 

of the sincerest and holiest words to be ever uttered by human 

lips, that life has another lesson, or another form of the great lesson of 
love, than that divine and sacred one they have endeavoured, with humble 
fidelity, to teach the children of the poor and ignorant,--a new lesson 
which is how to be studied by themselves, in giv ug of heart to heart for 
all eternity, and in linking ot hand with hand for guidance and support 
along the steep ascending path of their way in this world,—if the young 
man feels that in her companionship, his manhood will be tenfold more 
energetic, and his noble aspiration of mind, which already has revolted 
from all rade and sordid fellowship, will be directed and refined by the 
instincts of her pure feminine affectionate sensibility,—if the 
maiden feels, as she takes his arm for the first time, that she will be no 
more lonely, no more a closed bud of womanhood checked by the cold 
reserve to which her sex are doomed in solitary youth, or pending all 


* We have now before us a numerical return of the extra passenger traffic 

m all the Le at leading out of Manchester, during the holiday week, 

ch, considering that the population of Manchester, aud its adjoining sister 

borough of Salford, amounts to something less than 400,000 altogether, affords 

most remarkable proof of the extent of this excursionin g habit. The London 

and North Western Railway conveyed about 20,000 persons out of town, in spe- 

cial trains, during the six days of the week ; the cashire and Yorkshire 

Railway, certainly, took more than 25,000 ; the East Lancashire Railway, 7,000 

scholars on Thursday, the great school day, and perhaps an equal number alto- 

Sing ie whole of the rest of the week ; the Manchester, Sheffield, and 

re Railway, 10,000 or 12,000 from the Manchester end, without reckon- 

ing very large numbers br thither from the Midland and Eastern counties : 

short line of eight miles into Cheshire, an average of 5,000 a day, except on 

on Thursday and Friday, when there were 7,900, on account of a r nd apen- 

air festival of the Temperance Societies. The extra trains of the hit week 

accommodated we may safely compute, a hundred thousan passengers ; in ad- 

dition to which, the numbers who travelled by the ordinary trains of each line 
Were considerably more than usual. 








her love and all her care upon the wayward children of her adoption, 
which abide not with her, but that she will be valued and cherished by 
him, and will have the joyful task of keeping his home in peace and moral 
beauty, his heart in contentment and good courage, and his and her chil- 
dren, perhaps, in the way they ought to go, in a way leading far on into 
the “ good time coming,” and connecting their narrow life of this time 
with all the prospects of mankind,—if this does ever happen, we say, 
most happy are they so mated, and for the sake of such good hearts, and 
for the sake of our common humanity, which preserve some good hearts 
everywhere, glad are we in telling our readers, how Manchester goes 
forth to play at the pleasant Whitsuntide festival. 





A TALE OF MY LANDLADY. 


BY ALFRED W. COLE. 


Is there any greater evil in the whole world than war? Setting aside 
the bloodshed and barbarity of the matter, only think what we all pay 
for it! 

If the reader imagines, on reading thus far, that I am one of the “ Man- 
chester School,” as certain disagreeable people are called, who think cot- 
ton and gold more valuable than life and honour, I beg to assure him 
that he is grievously mistaken. I utterly abhor and repudiate the “ Man- 
chester School’’ and thejg doctrines; I should be rather pleased than 
otherwise to hear that they found the times “ bard,” and that they had 
accumulated a little less Australian metal lately wherewith to purchase 
some of the land that they all covet, though they direfully abuse its pos- 
sessors and its cultivators—until they possess some themselves. I don’t 
mind paying my share of the war taxes, though, if they come in the form 
of an income-tax, I fear my quota of contribution will be a terribly mi- 
nute one. I would even fight, if any one would insure my life for the 
benefit of certain tender ones depending on it, as I have fought before. 
Nay, I would even undertake to settle the Russian question in single 
eombat with the Czar himself, if he would solemnly promise (though I 
should like a better security) to be as tightly laced in, puffed and pad- 
ded, when he came to do battle, as he u to be at the reviews in Eng- 
land—leaving me to select my own costume for the fray. 

It is not the money or the danger that I am thinking of when I com- 
plain of what we pay for war—it is the eternal bore that the subject be- 
comes. You sit down to breakfast and take up the Times—“ Latest In- 
telligence—by submarine and European telegraph ; St. Petersburgh— 
the Caar—Omar Pacha—Austria—preparations for war--the fleet—sol- 
diers’ wives,’ &c.: you cannot get away from the subject, strive as you 
may. You turn to the parliamentary reports : eternal questions to the 
ministers by curious people, who want to know all the plans of the Go- 
vernment, which Government very properly decline to tell ; for, if they 
told it to the member for Bumbletown, would not the Times tell it to 
the whole world, including Nicholas of Russia himself? You turn your 
eye over the money-market and city intelligence—nothing but -urmises 
about Austria and Prussia, and “ the war” and its effects on the funds. 
You glance at the police reports—ten to one you stumble on a case of 
picking pockets during the departure of the Guards, You look to the 
advertising columns—half the advertisements are headed “ The War”— 
“Turkey and Russia’’——“ To officers proceeding,” &c.: shirts, sausages, 
pistols, pianofortes, telescopes, tea-kettles, hats, penknives, and even 
books are thus announced. 

Even books !--“‘ Aye, there’s the rub.”’ Nobody reads now, unless it 
be a work on Turkey by a gentleman never out of the English channel, 
or something about the Euxine by one who has never been beyond the 
Nore, or the North Foreland, at the utmost ; or descriptions of the Baltic, 
written in May Fair, and compiled from Gazetteers; Sketches of the 
Bosphorus made at Brighton ; or “ Original’ Pictures of the Russians in 
1853, concocted out of Kohl’s Travels in 1840. Shall I follow in the 
stream ?—shall I write about the war, or Turkey, or Russia? No—de- 
cidedly no! If the reader be not bored to death with the subject, I am. 
My butcher prates about it: my baker talks to the servant down the area 
about it: my tailor is eloquent on the matter: my wife orders “ The 
Bargeman of the Bosphorus” from the circulating library: Punch is as 
mad about the war as the dog he depicts with the Czar’s helmet tied to 
his tail for a tin-kettle : clowns in the ring joke about it : panoramas illus- 
trate it: people in omnibuses discuss it with the most marvellous igno- 
rance of history and geography : in fact, the country bas become a set of 
war-bitten maniacs, boring one another to death on the interminable sub- 
ject. Shall I follow in the stream’?—again I say no! So, good reader, 
“lend me your ears,”’ as Marc Antony says, and I will whisper into them 
a “ Tale lug pany me a 

Mrs. Buffles, my landlady, is a widow in the prime of life—judging ac- 
cording to the well-known taste of his lamented Majesty George the 
Fourth. She is rather florid than otherwise, though her widow’s cap (for 
she is a widow, and would not think of leaving off the cap for the world) 
tones down the exuberance of her colour. J call her stout. Mrs. Buffles 
admits that she is of “ full habit ;” and certainly (if I may be allowed so 
bad a pun) her habits look very full indeed when she isin them. The 
man on the second floor, who is rather coarse, pronounces her the “ crum- 
miest old girl he ever reckoned up.” Mrs. Bufiles is decidedly stout. 

She has a strong partiality for single gentlemen. Not that I mean to 
breathe the slightest whisper of scandal against the fair fame of my land- 
lady—-Shades of Lucretia and St. Ursula forbid it! I merely mean that 
she is very fond of single gentlemen as lodgers. As she very correctly 
observes, ‘‘ they are so easily done for :”’? while double gentlemen—mar- 
ried men, I mean—are under the special guardianship of their better 
halves, and want a deal of “ doing for.”” But this taste of Mrs. Buffles for 
unprotected males has lately received a check, which accounts ‘for the 
admission of myself and my incumbrances into the bosom of her family, 
viz.—-her first floor apartments. 

When Mrs. Buffles has any rooms to let, a little ticket to that effeet 
appears in her parlour window. On these occasions should any gentle- 
man chance to knock at the door, and inquire what are the apartments 
vacant, he is first answered, “I'll call Missus,’’ by the excited-looking 
servant girl, who opens the door in a black net cap, a dirty apron, two 
streaks of soot on her face, and remarkably red elbows. Befure she can 
call ‘‘ Missus” that lady, who has been listening behind the parlour door, 
appears in all the gravity of her widow’s cap, and observes :— 

“They are for a single gentleman, sir.” 

Should the unfortunate applicant chance to be a married man, and 
still more should he happen to possess a small family, he forthwith feels 
ashamed of himself in that august presence of chastity, and slinks away, 
muttering—‘“ Oh ; thank you--ah!” and with a melancholy attempt at 
asmile on his countenance. But should he actually be a bachelor, he 
announces the fact as if he had reason to be proud of it, and a smile ap- 
pears on the landlady’s face. 

On a recent occasion a gentleman appeared at Mrs. Buffles’s door, and 
made this announcement. He was requested to follow Mrs. Buffles to the 
first floor. She threw open the door, and waited the effect of what she 
denominates the “‘ Cou-deal,” for she is proud of the first floor front. 
The room has a remarkably gay-looking drugget in imitation of a genu- 
ine Brussels. There are several pieces of crochet and netting on the 
chairs and sofa, a showy looking-glass over the mantelpiece, and very 
white curtains in the windows, so that the ensemb/e is striking to a weak- 
minded bachelor. 

“Very good,” said the gentleman, who wore a brown wig and green 
spectacles, a low-crowned hat and buff gaiters, and was altogether pecu- 
liar in his style and costume. - 

“Would you like to see—where—the sleeping apartments?” asked 
Mrs. Buffies. with a blush ; at least it was quite evident from the tone in 
which Mrs. Bufiles spoke that she meant to blush, though her complexion 
being unfortunately rather florid (as before observed) the blush was un- 
able to make itself speciall visible. 

“ll take a look,” said the gentleman. 

_‘ Jane! show the room,” said the landlady to the red-elbowed servant 
girl, who did as she was commanded ; for if you suppose that Mrs. Buffles 
would go into a bedroom with any gentleman in the world, with or with- 
out green spectacles and a brown wig, you have formed a very wrong 
estimate of Mrs. Buffles’s character for extreme propriety. 

“ They'll do,” said the gentleman, returning from his survey ; “ what’s 
the rent ?”’ 

This was a question Mrs. Buffles never answered directly. She had a 
dozen little remarks to make first—about plate (albata), linen (calico), 
and attendance (red-elbowed girl) ; besides firing (a shilling a-day), and 
boot cleaning (boot-smearing, properly), &c. Finally, the items had to 
be reckoned up, and they came to about twenty-five shillings a-week, be- 
sides the fires. 

“ That'll do,” said the gentleman ; “I'll take ’em.” 

Here Mrs. Buffies cleared her throat and smiled, and insinuated some- 
thing about always wanting “ references.” - 

“ T never give any,” says the gentleman ; “ won’t this do ?””— and he 
pee out several bank notes and a little heap of gold, and told her to 

elp herself to a couple of months in advance. 

Who could want references from such a gentleman as that ?—Mrs. Buf- 
fles was perfectly satisfied. 








The gentleman in the green spectacles, brown wig, and low-crowned 
hat aod buff gaiters came to his newly-engaged rooms that very evening. 
He gave his name simply “ Mr, Dobbs.” He brought no luggage exceps 
@ small carpet-bag, and he ordered what Mrs. Buffles called “ quite an ele- 

t dinner” from a neighbouring tavern, including two dozen of wine 

m the same place, for all of which he paid immediately, with something 
very satisfactory in addition for the waiter himself. Mrs, Buffies saw that 
she had obtained a perfect jewel of a lodger, and only lamented that she 
had not asked thirty shillings instead of twenty-five for her rooms. 

The new lodger was of eccentric habits. He never went out until night- 
time, though in other respects he appeared to enjoy life greatly. He ate 
and drank the best of everything that could be procured, and perhaps he 
occasionally imbibed rather more than was perfectly good for his health, 
His favourite beverage was rum-and-water, very hot and very strong. 
Must we relate how Mrs, Buffles became acquainted with this fact ?—ag jt 
is important to our tale, we fear we must, 

Mrs. Bnfties was a lone widow, and Mr. Dobbs a solitary bachelor. No 
one ever called to see him, and he told the landlady that he never let 
anybody know where he lived. It naturally occurred that Mrs. Bufties 
had sometimes to see her lodger on domestic matters; whenever she did 
80, Mr. Dobbs always requested her to take a seat, and made bimself so 
agreeable that Mrs. Buffles used to be terribly surprised at the length of 
time she had allowed to pass away in the pleasing converse. 

On one occasion Mrs Buffles entered her lodger’s room in the evening. 
He had his green spectacles on as usual ; indeed, the red-elbowed gir] 
believed that he slept in them, and was positive he washed his face in them, 
He had a bottle of rum on the table and a kettle of boiling-water on the 
fire. 

“Take a seat, Mrs. Buffles,” said the lodger ; and with alittle hesiiation 
she did so. . 

“Take a glass of ruam-and-water, Mrs. Buffles,”’ said the gentleman ; 
Mrs. Buffles could not think of such a thing ; she never touched anything 
stronger than tea, and never had since the death of poor B., meaning the 
departed Mr. Buffles. - 

“ Long dead, ma’am, the old buf--, I mean Mr. Buffles’” asked the 
lodger. 

“Bix years,”’ said Mrs. Buffles, with a sigh that actually made the hairs 
of Mr. Dobbs’s brown wig flutter. 

“ You shouldn’t wear weeds now, Mrs. Buffles—for six years,” said Mr. 
Dobbs, in an expostulatory tone. “ 

“ Oh! I couldn’t think of leaving’em off,’ replied the widow, with a 
grave shake of the head. ‘ 

“So unbecoming,” said the gentleman; not that they spoil your 
looks, Mrs. Buffles, because that would not be so easily done ; but they 
don’t give them a fair chance, you see.” 

Mrs. Buffles smirked and blushed, and thought what a very nice man 
Mr. Dobbs was, and she never noticed at all that he was mixing a glass 
of rum-and-water for her, and never was more surprised than when she 
found it passed over to her. 

“ Now, Mr. Dobbs, I’m sure Icouldn’t drink it!” she exclaimed, but 
very faintly, after all. . a 

“Oh, yes! you can—-only try, just to oblige me,”’ replied Dobbs, insinu- 
atingly, and,he looked so that Mrs. Buffles cast down her eyes, and thought 
him a really a delightful man. 

Looked so!—but what had become of the green spectacles? Mr. Dobbs 
had actually taken them off while talking to Mrs, Buffles, and displayed 
a pair of remarkably brilliant, unquiet, grey eyes. What a pity he wears 
those nasty green spectacles! thought Mrs. Buffles—and with such hand- 
some eyes, too! ; 

The landlady sipped the ram-and-water, and strong as it was, and hot, 
she never even winked as she swallowed it, which was remarkable in a 
lady who never drank anything stronger than tea. The ram-and-water 
was excellent, and Mrs. Buffles confessed it. 

“It’s the best drink in the world—nothing like it, ma’am. I’ve drunk 
it these thirty years, at home and in the West Indies.” 

“ Have you been in foreign parts, sir ?”’ asked Mrs. Buffles who thought 
a man who had been in the West Indies something of a lion. * 

« My estates are in Jamaica,” replied Dobbs. “I was born there. 

Mrs. Buffles was more than ever delighted with her lodger—he had “es- 
tates ;” and there’s something very imposing in that word, especially 
when it’s uttered by an Irish gentleman, with an O’ before his name, or 
a West Indian with no liver. : 

“ You lead a lonely life, Mrs. Buffles,” said Mr. Dobbs, after a pause, in 
a tone of deep sympathy. 

The landlady let off another sigh that nearly blew the candles out. 
When a very stout lady does sigh, it’s remarkably like a momentary 
hurricane. . 

“So do I,” observed Mr. Dobbs ; and he tried a sigh too, but it was a 
weak one, after the landlady’s. Mrs. Buffles looked pityingly towards him 
Mr. Dobbs’s grey eyes twinkled with a thousand fires. Mrs. Buftles looked 
down, and thought him a charming man. , 

Each sipped the ram-and-water, and there was silence for a few seconds. 
The landlady’s hand rested on the table ; something touched it ; she did 
not move ; something held it, and gently pressed it ; Mrs. Buftles’s black 
bombazine heaved up and down tumultuously above the waist. 

‘Dear Mrs. Buffles,”’ whispered Dobbs. 

Mrs. Buffles thought she should have suak through the floor, as she after- 
wards declared. 

“ Dear Mrs. Buffles,” continued the lodger, in the softest of tones, “can 
you not be induced to throw aside those weeds? Could you not tor my 
sake? How lovely you would be in a bridal costume!” — ? 

The landlady trembled with emotion, muttered something about faint- 
ing, and gave a lurch to one side as if she had determined on falling out 
of her chair. Dobbs sprang forward and caught her in his arms—how 
could he do less? But he did a great deal more too, which I need not 
hint at, further than to mention that little sounds might have been heard 
like those which young ladies employ to a pet puppy or a canary. ‘ 

Mrs. Buffles did not faint—but she did consent to smile upon the suit 
of Mr. Dobbs. When she left his room that evening, she could not for her 
life, recollect precisely what had taken her there. She dreamt of Dobbs 
all night, forgot all about her departed B., burnt her widow’s cap next 
morning, and felt herself a happy woman. 

About twelve o’clock next day, two men called and asked to see the 
landlady. Mrs. Buffles begged them to walk into her parlour. 

“T believe you’ve got an old gent lodging here ?” said one of the men. 

The landlady was rather indignant at ber intended husband being de- 
nominated “an old gent,” and replied that a middle aged gentleman 
lodged on her first floor ; and what did they please to want with a al 

“Only just to have a look at him—we’re old friends—it’s all right, 
said the man who had spoken, and who tried to look agreeable. . 

“ Bat Mr, Dobbs never receives_visitors,” replied the landlady, who 
recollected that her lodger had declared that he never let his friends wy 
where he lived, and who had just the least fear in the world that the vis b 
might bode ill to her own prospects. : fc 1 

“We really must see him,” said the man, “ and we’d rather do it 9m 
ly ; but it must be done one way or another.” And he spoke .~ suc ry 
mysteriously authoritative tone, that the landlady was completely awed, 
and afraid to offer any further o ition. 

She led the way to the arewine-coom, and threw open the door. . 
Dobbs was seated in the easy chair, with the newspaper in his re . 
When he saw the two men closely following the landlady, he dropped the 

nless. é 
ay ane” ron a ‘of a new-comers, in quite a pleasant and facetious 
tone. ‘Aha! so there you are,eh? We've found you at last—could’nt 

; ” inned and chuckled with evi- 
get on without you, nohow.” And he gr 4 ick 
dent delight ; while the landlady felt greatly relieved and began to smir 
and smile. x b 
‘ ill : his green “ specs” concealed hiseyes, but his mout 
ylitnes eoabenatiy bak was with a terrible effort he grunted out-- 
“ H ” 

whee’ blo tia heart ; he don’t know us!” cried the facetious man, 

erat “il do, Tom.” cried his companion ; “ larkin’s no use now : we 
iness.”’ 

me Ootainly,” replied Tom ; and stepping gravely up to Mr. rete 

made him a bow, and saying, “ Allow me, sir,” he whipped off Mr. Do 

spectacles with one hand, and his brown wig with the other. ’ /. 

“ What the devil do you mean ?” cried Dobbs, trying to look ) aponoeal 
ly indignant, but failing grievously ; while Mrs. Buffles stared in ~ 
at seeing, instead oy mn —_ bank she expected to behold benea 

ital head of black curly hair. . ’ 
“" ‘Come, come, Mr. Simmons alias Slippery Bob, alias Mr. pete, on 
the grave man—“ No row, if you please, or I just clap on — - tied 
understand each other ;” and he produced from his pocket a Laer the 
cuffs. ‘ You're my prisoner, Mr. Simmons,” tapping him gently 


k. . - 
"7 What authority ?” began Dobbs, faintly, while the landlady commen 
h 1 preparation for hysterics. : , 

ot Oh, bere me warrant, all ight enough,”’ replied the man, produc 


| ing a piece of parchment, while the facetious companion quietly whis 
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to the landlady that she’d better put them Yom all ly.” 
’ iust then tosee her through ’em all proper 
ee ai aatey ae is 1” while Mr. Dobbs sat down again and be- 


a great schoolboy. ‘ , 
orn What dees it all mean?” cried the landlady, adopting the facetious 
maan’s navioe of patting off the he 
ft in’ ” was the short reply. 

« Has Long Ike ¢” inquired Mr, Dobbs. 
“ He has,”’ vag the grave man. 
“ Nott ‘dor ape Fes the consol tory auswer 
“Not a doubt about it,” was the consola Oo 0k pines 
- « 'm afraid Slippery Bob has been and robbed you, ma am, whispered 
the facetious man, with an air of mock sympathy. 

“Robbed me /—gracious goodness, how ?” asked the widow. ‘al De of 

“ Something here,” said the man, placing his hand on the le . eo 
his waistcoat, and turning up his eyes like a Little Bethel Preacher in 
the fifteenth head of his discourse. 

“ Get along with your impudence !”’ cried Mrs. Baffles. 

“ Had capital grog, no doubt,” said the man, “ prime rum as never) 

id duty—and plenty of it, eh?’ . 
oo Baffles thought of last night, sighed, cried, “ Who'd have thought 
it?’ and left the room—wishing she hada’t burnt the widow's cap. 

But why goon? Mr. Dobbs, alias Slippery Bob, alias Mr. Simmons, 
was @ Dotorious smuggler, and had lately carried on the game 80 exten- 
sively that a reward had been offered for his apprehension. In spite of 
his many disguises he was taken at last, and Mrs. Buffles alone mourned 
for his fate. 

She bought a new widow's cap—-became shy of single gentlemen, and 
by taking me in, let slip into print this “ Tale of my Landlady. 








CRICKET. 


BY EDWARD JESSE. 


It is curious that we should know s0 little of the origin and history of 
the interesting game of cricket. Its name is probably derived from an 
old Saxon word signifying a stick, from the sticks or wickets set up, 
against which a ball is bowled. In Stratt’s charming work on “ Antient 
Sports and Pastimes,” but little mention is made of the game, and there 
is no drawing of it. It has, therefore, been supposed, and probably with 
reasou, that it is a gradual improvement of the old play of club and ball. 
Pope, indeed, mentions it when he says :— 

« And senators at cricket urge the ball ;” 

but until the last one hundred and fifty years little or no notice can be 
found of this game. Unlike Genius, the rules of which have remained 
permanently fixed for a long period of time, the game of cricket has, 
even in the time of the writer, undergone many alterations. The round 
bowling has been superseded by the present style of bowling; the shape 
of the bats has been altered ; and we never now hear of a man making 
hundreds of runs, as was the case when the celebrated William Ward was 
@ player some fifty yearsago. Indeed, the under-handed bowling must 
have afforded great and frequent opportunities of making long and splen- 
did swipes, especially as soon as the eye got accustomed tothe bat. This 
gave occasion to Mr. Ward’s longscores, one of them 278, and which may 
be found duly registered in the Archives of Lord’s Cricket Ground. With 
the present style of bias bowling, ifit may be called so, these long scores 
are seldom attained, fifty or sixty runs form a good player, being gene- 
rally considered a fair innings. The bowling also is much swifter than 
it used to be in olden times. 

One cannot, however, but look back with pleasure, and perhaps, with- 
out some degree of regret, at those by-gone times when Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk, Mr. Ward, and others of that stamp, used to astonish us with 
their play at Lord’s ground in our younger days; but then we bad no 
wicket-keeper like Box, with an eye like that of an eagle, and a paw 
like that of a tiger’s; or such batters as Redgate, Lillywhite, Pilch, or 
Wenman. Still, however, I liked the game as it was formerly played, 
and the style ss ich may be seen represented in two old pictures still 
preserved in Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

Cricket appears to be exclusively an English game, enjoyed equally by 
rich and poor, old and young. What village has not its cricket ground! 
and what sight is more pleasing than to see the players on a fine sum- 
mer’s evening enjoying the sport, and taking the greatest interest in the 
success of each player, as a good hit or a good stop is made! Then there 
are the shouts of the opposite side when the wicket falls and the ball is 
seen ascending high in the air to announce the triumph, and then passes 
from hand to hand in rapid succession till the next player takes his place 
at the wicket. And then to see the little urchins in the remote parts of 
the field with their penny balls and bats set up for wickets—playing, 
shouting, running, and imitating their fathers, uncles, and brothers. in 
following tbe rules of the game, clapping their tiny hands, and seizing 
the miniature bat from some culprit who has been declared to have 
transgressed them. 

I like a village green, with its well-cropped turf, and surrounded with 
furze bushes, stunted broom and hare bells in blossom, with here and 
there patches of fern and brambles. There is the little white tent in 
which the elders may be seen seated with their pipes in their mouths, and 
@ pitcher of ale before them, discussing the merits of the player, and 
boasting their own former exploits. I like to see all this, and the fine 
manly countrymen, with their open countenances, muscular arms and 
broad shoulders, such as few other countries can produce. 

Buckinghamsbire used to be a celebrated county for good cricketers, 
and can boast of Beddam, the two Walkers, Robinson and Harris, with 
many others. Nottingamshire, where I have lately been staying, is now, 
perhaps, what Buckinghamshire formerly was, the nursery of good 
players. Clark, who is, I believe, still living, had few equals in his day, 
and he had besides many contemporaries nearly equal to him. Kent and 
Suffolk can also boast of many good players. The mention of this latter 
county reminds me of a circumstance which occurred in it a few years 
ago. A match was being played between the men of two villages. nei- 
ther of which could boast of a Fuller, Pileh, or Wenman, or such bowlers 
as Lillywhite, or Redgate. Still there were some good players amongst 
them, one of whom was the worthy clergymen of one of the villages, and 
whose tithes were supposed to be more regularly paid than those of any 
of the neighbouring clergy, in consequence of his encouraging this manly 
game, and joining with his parishioners in the innocent amusement it 
offered. We therefore confidently recommend his receipt to those clergy- 
men whose tithes are in arrear. 

_ It was on a fine sammer’s afternoon that the match referred to was be- 
ing played. The reader may imagine to himself the centre of a large 
common, which had been cleared of furze or grass for a considerable 
space round, the turf being soft, tine, and elastic, cropped so closely by 

eep, that it might be compared to a beautiful velvet carpet. The sce- 
nery was beautiful, and an old picturesque windmill, such as Rembrant 
would have etched, added to its interest. 

It was during one of the pauses of the game, that an old man was per- 
ceived walking slowly towards the ground. He was grey, round-shoul- 
dered, weather-beaten, and shabbily dressed, with his hands behind his 
back. At length he stopped, and remained silently looking at the game, 
keeping his eye on it witha grave undeviating attention. It washowever 
@asy to see that he was a cricketer, and he was soon recognised by one of 
the players to be old Fennex, once a very celebrated one. On being ac- 
Costed, he said that he was going round the country to teach any clubs 
that might want his assistance, and hearing of the present match, he had 
stopped to see the play. When it was over he was asked to give a few 

ls. Now, for the first time, the club perceived how ignorant they were 

of the art of bowling. Wicket after wicket went down, and it was evident 
that the players had not only to learn but to unlearn. They were in fact 
mere Tyros in the art. Fennex was taken home to supper by three kind- 
hearted brothers among the players. The carousal was prolonged till 
midnight ; the subject of cricket was discussed, and at length it was 
agreed that the old man should be taken into the house of the brothers 
and remain the season with them. The effect of this judicious measure 
was soon visible, but acquired only at the expense of lacerated fingers 
and bruised legs. The whole style of the play was altered—no more 
slashing play, no more long swipes over the common—no hitting across 
wicket. All was now steady, scientific, and secure ; a reason, and a good 
one was assigned for every movement, and by the end of the season the 
members of the club, if not all good players, were at least put in the right 
method, and secure of improvement. Old Fennex is now no more. He 
hor veg yeoeped ey 1 he died, and incapable of muscular exertion, but 
they.” hg hateag daca the beautiful common, the scene of his former 
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tic patron of the art. Having meationed Harris, it may be remarked 
that such was his skill in bowling, that while crippled with the gout, he 
was allowed a chair. Among Po performances of Fennex, was his 
having, when alone and unassisted, beat on Mitcham Common, at single 
wicket, the three greatest cricketers of their day. As a proof also of the 
strength and self-denial of this veteran, it may be mentioned, that at the 
age of seventy-five, he walked ninety miles in three days, carrying an 
umbrella, a bandle of clothes, and three cricket bats ; and spent in that 
time but three shillings. How few men in their prime could perform 
such a journey, in such a manner? When he arrived at the end of his 
journey, all he complained of was that the bats had bruised his side. 
When he died his hands should have been preserved, like Galileo’s at 
Florence, as trophies of his sufferings and glories. Broken, distorted, 
mutilated, half-nailless, they resembled the hoof of a rhinoceros, almost 
as much as a human hand; but what feats have they not performed? It 
ought to be mentioned that Fennex raised himself to such eminence by 
his skill, that he was enabled once to keep his three hunters—that he 
was the bosom friend of Oldacre, the illustrious huntsman of the Berkeley 
pack—that he lived with Lord Winchelsea and the Tuftons, but that he 
found in the house of a friendly village apothecary that hospitable shelter 
and security for his old age, which none of his former noble and titled 
patrons would deign to bestow. 

But it is time now to look in at Lord's Cricket Ground, during the 
matches between the Eton, Harrow, and Winchester schools. The reader 
may fancy the writer of this seated on one of the benches in front of the 
stand, surrounded by old cricketers, amateurs, and a host of boys belong- 
ing to the schools in question, who take a lively interest in the successes 
of their various school-fellows. This is evinced by the vociferous shouts 
and clapping of hands when a good strike has been made, or a dangerous 
ball scientifically stopped—and then the cheers when the board is put up 
showing a good score from the last player. I delight in witnessing this 
scene, and the fine manly bearing and gentlemanlike appearance of the 
young aspirants for fame in the senate and the bar—the army and navy 
—diplomacy or the church. What a promise do they seem to afford of 
doing credit to their schools, and of upholding the glory of their country. 
Nor are the carriages without their interest, for in them may be seen the 
mothers and sisters of some of the players, watching the performances of 
their sons and brothers with no small degree of satisfaction and delight. 
The masters and tutors, also, of the several schools take no small interest 
in the game, and as they walk about, are occasionally capped by their 
scholars and pupils. Such is a scene that may be witnessed annually in 
Lord’s Cricket Ground soon after the commencement of the summer holi- 
days, and it is a scene well worth going to. Those, also, who want to 
see fine play, should be at Lord’s during some of the clab matches, when 
they cannot fail to be gratified by the performances and skill shown on 
those occasions. 

But let us now go to the upper playing fields at Eton. There, seated 
on a circular bench under one of the noble elms at that place, we see the 
two elevens in full play, while some two or three hundred boys are silent- 
ly looking on. Not quite silently, however, for every now and then a 
cheer is heard for a good batter or bowler. And what a wicket-keeper as 
I remember there a few yearsago! There was but little occasion for a 
long stop, for no sooner had the ball passed the wicket, however swift it 
might have been bowled, if it came but tolerably straight, it was sure to 
be in his hand. He wasashort, wiry boy, but I have never seen his equal 
either before or since. And then Harding’s celebrated swipe! He sent 
the ball from the wicket in the upper playing fields over the elms on the 
Poet’s walk. Old Etonians know the spot. 

The Hambledon Club, in Hampshire, was once the most celebrated one 
in England, and could boast of some of the finest players. There was also 
a Club at White Conduit House, from which the present Marylebone Club 
has descended. Kent, also, has turned out some fine players, as well as 
Sussex, which latter county may boast of Mr. Charles Taylor, one of the 
best gentleman cricketers as well as tennis playersin England. Indeed 
it was only a few days ago that we saw him play a most extraordinary 
match at the last mentioned game, at the Brighton tennis-court. He 
played that fine veteran player, Tomkins, giving him half the court, and 
receiving half,—fifteen and a bisque. Mr. Taylor’s play, considering the 
size of the court and the force of his adversary, showed such skill, energy 
and activity, that I was perfectly astonished as well as delighted. Tom- 
kins, to be sure, is not so young as he was, though he quotes his favourite 
author, Shakespeare, as fluently as ever; but as he had only half the 
court to play from, he had an opportunity of showing all his science, and 
yet Mr. Taylor stood up well to him, and the match I believe was ended 
on nearly equal terms. 

But to return from this short digression, to cricket. In whatever part 
of the world Englishmen congregate, there this favourite game is sure to 
be played. In the bot plains of India—in the softer clime of Italy—in 
France and Germany, matches are made. Even during the progress of 
our army through Spain, both officers and soldiers amused themselves 
with cricket. It is altogether exclusively an English game, for we never 
yet heard that any foreigner bas been seen to enter into the merits of it, 
or to partake in the sport. That it keeps the young men in our various 
villages out of mischief, and out of ale-houses, cannot be doubted, besides 
contributing to their health and muscular exertions. It forms also a link 
between landlord and tenant, and between the squire and clergyman of 
the parish, and their poorer neighbours, thus helping to cement kindlier 
feelings, and to produce a friendly intercourse which cannot fail to be use- 
fal both to the one and the other. I know a gentleman of fortune, in the 
north of England, who has a tent or two pitched in one of his fields—in- 
vites his tenants to make up a match of cricket—-plays with and regales 
them, and leaves the ground in the evening with the good wishes and 
blessings of his more humble neighbours. His popularity amongst them 
is very great, and while this friendly intercourse is being carried on, all 
disaffection and discontent are far removed from hisdoors. We wish that 
this practice was very generally adopted, for it cannot fail of being pro- 
ductive of beneficial results. 

But to return to our remarks on the game of cricket. And here we 
may be allowed to quote an account of a match played in 1819, and de- 
scribed in a clever and entertaining work called “ The Cricket Field.” 
It was between Hants and England. It was related by Fennex, and cer- 
tainly gives some idea of what the celebrated Beddham could do. “Mr. 
Osbaldeston, with his tremendous fast bowling, was defying every one at 
single wicket, and he and Lambert were defying every one at single wick- 
et, and amongst others they challenged Mr. E. H. Budd, with three others. 
Just then, I (Fennex) had seen Browne of Brighton’s swift bowling, and a 
hint from me settled the match. Browne wasengaged, and Mr. Olbaldes- 
ton was beaten with his own weapons.’’ It was then determined to give 
Browne a fair trial. ‘‘ We were having a social glass,” said Fennex, 
“and talking over with Beddham the match of the morrow at the Green 
Man, when Browne came in, and told Beddham, with as much sincerity 
as good humour, that he should soon send his stumps a-flying. ‘Hold 
there,’ said Beddham, fingering his bat, ‘ you will be good enough to al- 
low me this bit of wood, wont you?’ ‘Certainly,’ said Browne. ‘ Quite 
satisfied,’ answered Beddham, ‘so to-morrow you shall see.’ Seventy- 
two runs,’ said Fennex, ‘and the score book attests his accurracy, “ was 
Beddham’s first and only winnings.” There never was a more complete 
triumph of a batsman over a bowler ; nearly every ball was cut or slipped 
away, till Browne hardly dared to bowl within his reach. Wisden, how- 
ever, once bowled ten wickets in one innings. Eleven men were once out 
for a run each, and a whole side of Etonians were put outby Mr. G. Yonge 
for only six runs. 





THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 
( Concluded.) 


During the whole of the ceremony, the room was crowded to excess 
with Hidalgos, Senoras, Lenoritas, several of the last wearing a hood of 
fine white cloth—a simple, primitive head-dress—-looking like Quakers. 
A view of the far-famed, not-easily-forgotten “ Peak” may be had to 
great advantage from the sitting-room of the Fonda, and on the road lead- 
ing to Matanzas and Orotava. Suddenly the dense ocean of clouds ap- 
pear to melt or roll gently away. A brown and azure island seems dot- 
ted in the heavens: a belt of snow divides the brown and azure island 
from a wall of mountains sloping gradually to the plains. Time after 
time, hour after hour, I have watched this imposing sight, and fortunate- 
ly saw the Peak under an endless variety of shades—at sunrise, sunset, 
moonlight, looking too vast for the pigmy island to sustain, and as if be- 
longing to a “ Titan world.” 

‘““OROTAVA. 
‘«« Wild posies rare perfume the air 

In festoons o’er your head, 

Brave sheep and cows in pastures browse, 
Without remorse or dread ! 

Runlets of wine, in the sunshine, 
Like golden rivers roll. 

With a snug retreat to enjoy your meat 
And fill the flowing bowl.” L. 8. O’C. 


“ Fortunate Islands” is the Vale of Orotava, situated at a distance of 
some thirty miles, more or less, from Santa Crivi. There are two roads 
to it ; one, the upper, by Matanzas, the other, the lower, along the cliffs, 
occasionally hanging over the sea, winding down barrancas, across a spur 
of hills, and most spontaneously irregular in its course. ; 

Now “be it known to all men present,” and absent too, in g of 
roads, I mean not to lead good people astray by insinuating the route to 
Orotava st all resembles Macadamized, mail-coach, park-like drives, quite 
the contrary ; the dry bed of rivers, rocks balanced upon rocks, occasion- 
ally moving bogs, form the way. Our horses had no bits, a ring of irom 
passing over the nose, and a halter doing duty for a bridle., Still they 
were swift, sure, and safe; and starting after breakfast, we reached our 
destination in time for an excellent dinner at six o’clock, having halted 
only once at a wine-hat, to refresh ourselves with hard-boiled eeu, goats 
cheese, white bread, and potations of thin wine. It would be ince 
with my previous assertions, and impossible, to give even a faint outline 
of the scenery along the ride. For centuries the waves of the ocean lash- 
ing the iron-bound coast of Teneriffe, have indented it into ragged head- 
lands and picturesque but treacherous bays. The hand of some mi 
artist seems to have placed a village on this knoll, a convent on that + im 
a deep dell a quiet hamlet lies in calm repose, away from the tumalt of 
the world, and the town of Suzal, with its church and lofty spire, stands 
forth, perched upon a rock.which springs almost perpendicularly from the 
sea; while inland, mountain after mountain, in successive chains tower- 
ing to the clouds, fade away, until the fatigued eye can barely trace their 
outlines in the extreme distance. 

The valley of Orotava, formed in the shape of a crescent, extends in a 
direct line some fifteen miles. Mountains four thousand feet high encir- 
cle it, the sea rushing over the rocks and shore protecting the base. The 
entire vale is portioned out into estates and farms, every foot of earth 
under cultivation; and, not content with the rich alluvial soil which has 
been washed down from the mountains by the rains and torrents of ages, 
the thrifty husbandmen push agriculture to the highest points—the golden 
wheat, blue-flower flax, maize, yellow lupins, dark green beans, pota 
cactus, orchards of peaches, pears, apples, oranges, grapes, greet the eye 
ia every direction. 

From an elevation of three thousand feet, a winding road, some five 
miles in length, leads to Port Orotava, the chief, indeed only safe harbour 
on this part of the island, and formerly one of great commerce. The 
harbour might be rendered more commodious and secure than it is at pre- 
sent, exposed to certain winds ; large shipping, when anchored off, have, 
as in an open roadstead, to keep a bright look out. The principal thorough- 
fares of Port Orotava are broad, the houses antique, in the form of a 
square, enclosing a courtyard filled with flowers, shrubs, and aromatic 
plants, and entered by spacious gateways, the ruins of churches, convents, 
monasteries, supply food for sometimes melancholy speculation ; one of 
the last, over the sea, must have been a substantial and extensive build- 
ing. The chapel, cells, refectory, are still to be traced. “And do you 
see that small corner with the open space, and the few remaining steps 
down to the sea, there ?’’ said my warm-hearted and polished countryman, 
almost the last of the highly-educated, liberal, and travelled Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, who had served in the continental armies with honour and 
gallantry, witnessing oftentimes the revolutions which lacerated Spain 
and Portugal. “There,” said he, “Ill be bound the monks of old re- 
ceived the butts of sherry, runlets of canary, and hogsheads of claret, 
without paying duty to the Spaniards or scandalizing their vestments,” 
Another monastic ruin had sheltered a society of nuns; but civil and 
religious broiis drove them from their place of refuge. The square still 
bears the traces of creeping plants, beds of flowers, emblems of the taste 
that influences everything the gentler sex preside over. A few relics 
of crosses were on the walls, the cells naked and bare, the doors torn 
from their hinges, told a tale of spoil and violence. The cells in the mid- 
dle story are still habitable, and can be rented for one shilling monthly. 
From the top of a square tower, early in the morning, there fs an exten- 
sive view of the vale, Villa of Orotava, mountains, and peak. 

A numerous portion of the ¢hief inhabitants of Port and Villa Orotava 
are the descendants of several old Irish families who were compelled to 
expatriate themselves from the ** Land of the West,”’ when Oliver Crom- 
well, with his copper nose, overran, plundered, and destroyed property 
and population, and with blind religious fanaticism recklessly mutilated 
the most costly specimens of the fine arts. Again, after the restoration 
of the leprous-minded monarch who “ never said a foolish thing,”—a 
most unfounded assertion—and “ never did a wise one’’—a positive fact 
—many of the Pilgrim Fathers, through compulsion or disgust, sought 
some other country, not more lovely, but more free than “ the gem of 
the sea.” The first party were driven by stress of weather into Port Oro- 
tav@; charmed with the climate, situation, and scenery, they pitched 
their tents, and located there. A similar accident attended the second 
batch of emigrants—hence families of Gough, O’Callaghan, Galway, 
Tierney, Gallogher, Coghlan, and other names dear and familiar to Irish 
ears, frequently occur. The settlers intermarrying with the inhabitants, 
a noble race succeeded ; the fair complexion, the jet black bair, the deep 
blue eye, almost approaching purple, the gay, mercurial Irish grafted on 
the grave and stately Spaniard, produced a mingled people rarely met 
with. 

The Irish Orotavians have changed their country, but not lost the 
milk of human kindness, the generous, warm-hearted feelings imbibed 
from their ancestors. Still do they cling to the traditions of the Emerald 
Isle ; still do they love to hear of the days of old, “ ere Erin’s faithless 
sons betrayed her ;”’ and no introduction can be more honoured or cheer- 
fully received than the bearer being “ an Irishman.” 

Leaving Port, a fine, clear, exhilarating morning, we rode through the 
rich and fruitful vaie. The profitable cactus, to procure cochineal, 
is extending rapidly, and the high price it bears in the market (four 
shillings a pound) induces even the poorest peasant to turn bis atten- 
tion and patch of land to growingit. Five miles from Port, we visited 
the “ Principe estate.” Formerly eight wine-presses were constantly at 
work; but tiie increased and increasing value of cochineal bas proved 
toc much for the purple grape, and two presses are now found sufficient. 
A fine plantation of oranges, collected from various parts of the world, 
West Indies, Brazils. Madeira, Mediterranean, St. Michael’s, surround the 
cottage of the superintendent-—-the flowers emitting a most delicious 
odour, loading the atmosphere with sweets. Shrubs, creepers of different 
kinds, European and tropical fruits, vegetables, flowers, a limpid stream 
gushing from the mountain, welling through a freeatone rock, clothed 
with the delicate leventula fern, dripping, dripping with slow, monoto- 
nous, lulling sound, soothing alike to mind and body. 

Proceeding onwards, the city of Real Echo soon made its appearance, 
divided by a deep, bold ravine ; the streets are wide, well paved, pre- 
cipitous and dangerous to ascend on horseback—the houses square, mas- 
sive, flat-roofed, in sad decay. Moss, fern, weeds covering the walls. 
Shattered windows, dilapidated gateways, riehly carved pillars, broken 
or fallen down. An air of dreary desolation reigns; twelve mansions 
are pointed out as belonging to the blue bloods, or most aristocratic fa- 
milies. The ruins of the Jesuit’s college destroyed by fire, and the view 
from the Plaza Terrace above the town are well worthy of notice. 

The oldest church in Teneriffe is in Real Echo, the sculpture and carv- 
ing from Spain, if not very original, aresingular. On entering the porch 
piles of skulls are seen heaped all round, but there is no clue as to what 
race they belonged to or when they were placed there, the whole is bu- 
ried in mystery. A painting over the altar represents a crowd of souls 
entering Heaven from Purgatory. The Almighty is seated on an ele- 
vated throne in the distance with the four beasts, the elders, and an innu- 
merable multitude of angels standing round. A band of angels are ex- 
amining and receiving the souls through a large gate.. Some appear to 
be freely admitted. Others are dragged in, joy and hegdiens theming 
on their features. A few repulsed and driven back, misery and despair 
marking their countenances. Five musicians seem busily engaged play- 
ing the sackbut, psaltery, harp. dulcimer, and other musical instruments ; 
a huge drum holds a prominent position. In the right corner of the 
painting is a monster fish like a whale or dolphin, with a most capacious 
mouth, from which tumbles out sundry souls; I presume the deep giving 
up its dead. The character, style, and colouring of the whole piece are 
very singular. Approaching the grotesque, I endeavoured in vain to 
discover the date of the picture and the artist, but no doubt the perform- 
ance Was perpetuated in the mother country. Another painting divided 
into several minute compartments, gives the history of Joseph and Mary 
from the commencement, continuing on that of Christ’s to his death. The 
screen-pulpit, large stone pillars, with handsome capitals supporting the 
roof, are elaborately carved and ably executed. Mass was performing 
during our visit, the priest and his attendants composed the congrega- 
tion, the organ pealing through the church and aisles, the low. swelling 
chant, the odour of frankincense, the studied ceremonies, produced har- 
monious and dramatic effect. 

A road quite unsuited for dainty gentlemen, or Rotten Row eques- 
trians, leads to the villa, or city ou the mount of Orotava, A charming 
place, much resorted to in the summer season. Many of the Port fami- 
lies leaving the sea side to reside in it, the temperature of the climate 
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Sazal, who has a very fine estate under cultivation, for the supply of 
near the house is the celebrated Dragon Palm, men- 


ent Hambolt in his travels in 1814, the distin ed Baron ealcu- 
lated this h of the forest bad then attained the almost marvellous 

cf three thousand two hundred years ; the gigantic trunk had an 
epening sufficiently large to contain six oxen ; several feet above this, a 
hole and platform in front gave room and shelter to as many herdsmen. 
However slow as time may be, he is not the less sure in his inroads, 
« ever eating, ever destroying,” he is now rapidly reducing to decay the 
sturdy plant that baffled his efforts for three thousand years ; bands of 
iron, ropes, props, are used to stay the Dragon Palm’s overthrow, and 
although the trunk of the tree is apparently gone, the upper portion of it 
shoots out a forest of leaves. There are many other specimens of this 
palm recorded to be several centuries old, but all of very insignificant di- 


mensions. 7 

Passing through the Marquis Suzal’s flourishing estate, the road leads 
close to two conical hills placed in the middle of a bowl, and evidently 
voleanic ; a botanical garden no longer attended to, Pace Cottage and 
cliffs, the stone on which Humbolt sat and made his calculations, and 
Port Orotava, with its open doors and cordial welcome, is reached. ‘ 

Santa Croz having taken away the chief portion of the trade from this 
part of Teneriffe, property has declined, and few extensive establishments 
remain, the place is consequently dull, dreary, and in a measure deserted, 
but the lovely vale will ever present ample material for the pen and pen- 
cil ; days, weeks, months, might be passed with profit and pleasure in ramb- 
ling, sans plan or preparation, through its various dells, barrancas, ham- 
lets, orchards, cities, churches, ruins ; the scenery alone lacks wood, and 
the few trees left the charcoal burners are destroying in defiance of the 
drowsy Spanish law, and to the destruction of good taste. 

The upper road to Santa Cruz affords an opportunity to look down upon 
the route already travelled and of seeing the peak in a variety of posi- 
tions. Often and often we turned round towards Orotava, and at last, 
with lingering regret, tore ourselves away from the fascinating picture. 
The village of Matanzas, reputed to have been the scene of the last firm 
defence made by the Guanchas against their sanguinary invaders, and 
hence called the field of blood—a little thickly-wooded dell, with a moun- 
tain stream brawling through it (aqua garcia), are the only lions to be 
visited. 

LAS PALMAS-GRAND CANARY. 

The mail packet Forerunner, expected from England to touch at Santa 
Cruz, en route to the Western Coast of Africa, not being likely to arrive 
for some days, I embarked at midnight in the Spanish steamer Riensaras, 
formerly the Fire King, for “ Las Palmas Grand Canary ;” the cabin’s 
fittings-up recalled the old style, but the internal economy and the state 
of everything on board, convinced me the owners of the boat were no 
longer English. Muchospulgas, tribes of fleas, whole armies traversed, 
unmolested, beds, bedding, sofas, and with perfect confidence, and lauda- 
ble exertion were making arrangements to gorge upon the unhappy pas- 
sengers, and allow them small repose; the floors, tables, cbairs, plates, 

lasses, waiters, were all greasy, oily, unwashed, unwiped. If‘ luck lies 
fo muck,” the Spanish nation must be the most fortunate and prosperous 
wer on the face of the globe. A moonlight morning tempted me to 
ve my berth and the blesociety of my lively companions, for the 
deck and briny breezes, where I found scattered thickly around, as “ leaves 
in wintry weather,” a medley collection of articles, from a feather-bed to 
a hat-box, from a paste-board castle to a child’s chair, plainly denoting 
the dames of the drama and the knights of the buskin were on board ; a 
queen’s robe wrapped up in a brigand’s cloak, harlequin’s wand, and Ham- 
let’s boots, lace jackets, peasant’s petticoats, mattresses, swords, foils, 
feathers, and fustian. 

One by one the “ owners of these fine things,’ appeared arranged in 
landing costume, but alas, in their true colours ; without paint, false bair, 
whiskers, daubing tinsel, stage lights, they looked a miserable, wretched, 

, livid crew, the shades of pauper Players ; the lady “ who did the 
queen’s parts,” or personated “a virgin of the sun,”’ alone remained pas- 
sable ; her spare rib, whose organs of vision rolled upon galvanized pi- 
vots, was a blear-eye, blood shot, sodden, “ used up”’ being ; the facetious 
fellow, the representative of funny characters, seemed plunged in doleful 
dumps. The whole corps objects of charity. Soon a frightful blow to all 
acting took place: divinities, or the substitutes for them, tumbled down 
into mere mortals, the queen and her spouse, with the “funny man,” 
rashed in mad, fiery haste to the vessel’s side, and commenced to feed the 
fish most liberally. 

Meantime, while thus usefully employed, a small boat conveyed on 
shore four of the strutters ; and soon after a larger one came for the. the- 
atrical property, and three invalids. I was put into this, by the vice 
consul’s clerk, and, by the greatest good luck, sat next the Prima Donna, 
who, dear, delicate, dangerous soul, at every tiny ripple of each wave, 
seemed much alarmed, and with the most seductive agitation, uncon- 
acieusly pressed my arm ; fortunately for my “ future peace of mind,” we 
were not long in reaching the wharf, and I landed in the midst of an ad- 
miring crowd, as, “ one of the diverting vagabonds”’! ! ! 

A very fine quay, wall, and broad foot-path, of granite, with a carriage 
road, are in progress at Las Palmas, The leading streets are broad, and 
the houses of a superior construction. A river, dry at one season of the 

r, divides the town. In the rains animpetuous torrent rushes through 
ts channel to the sea. The cathedral is a spacious building, with lofty 
aisles, transepts, and dome ; like the churches in Teneriffe, the carvings 
are admirably executed ; the altar is in three compartments, one above 
the other, and receding for some distance, forms large alcoves ; in front 
were candles of “ mighty dimensions,” by degrees decreasing to small ta- 
pers, the whole brilliantly lighted. The figure of Christ on the Croas, the 
two thieves, and their allegorical groups are well arranged. 

High mass was performing, the bishop and a numerous staff officiating, 
a swelling organ and an excellent choir filled the body and aisles, which 
with every available nook were crowded with people in various costumes, 
seemingly deeply impressed with their devotions and the ceremonies 
celebrated on Good Friday. ‘“ The Veil of the Temple suddenly rent 
in twain,” produced an imposing effect. 

Mass over, before leaving the cathedral, I was conducted to the robing 
room and introduced to the bishop, who at once shaking my hand said, 
“I knew before this of the governor of Gambia, and Iam glad now to 
see you.” His coadjutors and curates appeared quite astonished, never 
having heard his lordship speak English or supposed he understood the 
language. I traced, however, that the Bishop of ,calling at Tene- 
riffe, had mentioned my name to his lordship. 

A broad street leads up the hill to the Plazas in which the chief offi- 
cials reside, and where there is an establishment for the education of 
Senoritas, quasi “ Canaries ; in another direction is the “ Las Palmas In- 
stitute,” for one hundred and seventy students, of which fifty-seven are 





An excellent school of design exhibited some clever sketches, a lecture 
room for chemistry, natural philosophy, and other branches of science, a 
model roem, library, dining hall, dormitory, with separate beds and 
washing-stands, a small garden well stocked with shrubs, flowers, herbs, a 
terrace walk close to the sea, completed the arrangements of this most 
creditable establishment. In the Piazza, and open to public inspection, 
are books recording the names, progress and conduct of each student; a 
powerful incentive to exertion and steadiness. The course is general, 
useful, and liberal ; the total expense for education very trifling, and de- 
grees are finally granted for the several professions; great attention is 

d to maintain good order and wholesome discipline, and the main ob- 

appeared to me to enable families, whose diminished means or limited 
preclude them from sending their sons to Europe, an — 
yng bestowing on them in their own island a sound and practical educa- 
Near the institute is the church and house of the “ Jesuits,” the in- 
mates of both were driven out and banished during religious tamults 
which extended from Spain to her colonies. Ten members of the Propa- 
a have recently been allowed to return and occupy their former 
itation. The mountain in rear of the town is pierced with caves, 
holes, dens, and occupied by numerous miserable families, who during 
the winter season undergo iatolerable hardships. After the scourge in- 
flicted by the cholera in 18— the bodies that remained unburied in the 
caves, impregnated the atmosphere with such putrid and deliterious mat- 
ter as to reproduce another attack of the fearful malady. 

The inhabitants of Teneriffe and Grand Canary are most courteous, 
kind and hospitable ; the usual Spanish salutation, “ All I have, and 
all in the house are at your disposal, Senor,” no doubt is more or less 
mere facon de parler ; but the wealthier orders would receive with warm 
cordiality, and treat with marked attention, any visitor conveying proper 
introductions, and the entrée once obtained, a series of invitations will 


I visited the Marquis of ———, whose handsome suite of rooms were 
filled with dark-eyed maids, flashing, lustrous, bewitching looks, enough 
to warm the coldest heart of the most determined stony stoic. All were 
in deep mourning, and had assembled (a killing throng) to see the pro- 
e7ssions which soon appeared—“ Christ” shrouded, carried to the tomb. 
The civil and military authorities in full-dress costume, paced slowly in 
front ; at the sides and in rear the troops marched in funeral order, with 
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arms reversed—then followed a large figure dressed in rich black velvet 


robes, with ornaments and crown—the Madre de Dolores weeping tears 
of blood ; the whole presenting a solemn spectacle. An excellent dinner 
was ay a the Fonda, at a late hour ; and although Good Friday, my 
Spanish friends and entertainers ordered meat and other most palatable 
dishes to be furnished for me ; rare old wine* was sent by different gen- 
tlemen for the English traveller ; the governor could not invite me, but 
he despatched his secretary to take the foot of the table; in the evening 
a number of officials came to pay their compliments, and at midnight’s 
witching hour, in company with my agreeable cicerone, and a host of 
good fellows, I embarked once more on board of the Riensaras. 

The night was cool, calm, and clear—the Canary, the hills hanging 
over Las Palmas, the lofty towers of the cathedral and churches, the 
buildings, houses, the sea breaking over the rocks, the silvery beach, and 
an old fort in the distance, were bathed in the mellow light of the full 
moon ; the boats pulling off from the wharf with passengers, the farewell 
to friends, and the promises, often too lightly given, and too brieily re- 
membered, of future correspondence, created in me a sincere feeling of 
regret at parting, accompanied with the hope I might again enjoy a 
longer visit to the Grand Canary. 

In the dawn of the morning Santa Cruz loomed through a misty atmos- 
phere. A change bad taken place in the weather, and adamp, dank, feel- 
ing seemed diffused abroad, but my warm-hearted host and hostess had 
no chill in their reception of me: cheerful, kind, considerate as ever. I 
felt as if returning home, the best proof, the surest criterion of genuine 
friendship ; a few more hours of domestic social enjoyment ; the Furerun- 
ner in (with good news) from old England ; and at midnight I bade a sad, 
but, with the blessing of Saint Patrick, and other highly respectable honest 
gentlemen, not a long adieu to Teneriffe. 

Teneriffe is a glorious island, requiring only to be correctly known, 
visited, and then it must be duly appreciated and sought after ; blessed 
with a salubrious balmy climate, an atmosphere redolent of sweets, the 
means of enjoying any degree of temperature, mountain and valley, hill 
and dale, wild gloomy barrancas, open fertile plains, a luxuriant soil 
teeming under the richest and most varied cultivation—European and 
tropical flowers, fruits, and vegetables in profusion—the face of the coun- 
try studded with old cities, churches, convents, ruins, a thousand myste- 
rious romances of the long-lost, long-forgotten—the Guanchas—whose 
mummies and bones are often in caves in lonely, remote, and little known 
districts. Teneriffe, with its courteous, kind, hospitable merchants ; with 
its mixed race, from old Irish and Spanish ancestors, its proud dons end 
stately dames, its enchanting voluptuous daughters, on whose charms the 
pen dare not dwell ; its peasants with graceful gait, and the “‘ mad blood” 
mantling beneath their bronzed complexions, with its primitive habits, 
and simple, time-honoured customs. The many happy hours, the merry 
days, the kind and tender ease which anxiously endeavours to restore to 
a healthy tone both mental and bodily faculties, shattered by long and 
harassing sickness, can never be obliterated from my memory. 





A HANDFUL OF HALF-PENCE. 


The spectac'e of the formidable bowls of new copper-money which, ha- 
ving lately been issued from the Mint, has found its way into the shop- 
windows of the London grocers and provision-dealers, to whom, being a 
glittering novelty, it serves the purpose of an advertisement, recalls to 
our remembrance some curious particulars respecting copper coinage, 
which it may neither be uninteresting nor unprofitable briefly to recapitu- 
late. The copper coinage of this country, as European travellers have 
not failed to notice, is by far the best, the most substantial in manufac- 
ture, and approaches the nearest, in sterling worth, to the money-value it 
represents, of any that is found in circulation upon the whole surface of 
the globe. It is, doubtless, from this reason principally that it is subject 
to a continual and abnormal drain, which renders a new coinage neces- 
sary, and even indispensable, at frequent periods, and often, in large 
manufacturing districts, occasions a dearth of small-change, in spite of the 
periodical overflows from the Mint. Oune cause of this drain is the ship- 
ment of copper-money to the colonies, which, not being done in sufficient 
quantities by the government, is often undertaken by private individuals 
as a matter of traffic. We were intimate, some years ago, with an expor- 
ter of this singular sort of merchandise, who, without saying much about 
it, from prudential motives, had, in the course of a few years, realised a 
small competence by transmitting to a friendly agent in a South African 
colony repeated cargoes, packed in barrels, of the old penny-pieces of the 
coinage cf the year 1799, which being, as all the world knows, about a 
fifth heavier than some of the more recent coinages, passed among the 
Dutchmen, who recently inhabited the colony, for five farthizngs each, and 
consequently — the exporter a profit of 25 per cent., besides the pre- 
mium which the colonists could afford, and were willing to pay, for the 
convenience of small-change. The value of this convenience, of which we 
have at home but an imperfect notion, may be estimated from another cir- 
cumstance, for the truth of which we can personally vouch. Some thirty 
years ago, or thereabouts, a gentleman, whose mercantile speculations 
had failed in London, emigrated with his family to Canada, intending to 
purchase land and settle upon it with his children. While casting about 
for an eligible settlement, he was struck with the annoyance and incon- 
venience everywhere resulting from the dearth, almost the total absence, 
of copper-coin. The complaints that met him were loud on all sides; 
continual loss being suffered from the necessity of expending fivepence, 
the value of the smallest silver coin, for the most trifling article that had 
to be purchased. After considering the subject, and taking counsel on 
the matter from a few of tre settlers at Toronte, he resolved to supply the 
desideratum himself. Returning to Birmingham, be caused the requisite 
dies and machinery to be constructed ; and on again arriving in Canada, 
commenced the issue of pence and half-pence, bearing the head of King 
George on one side, and—if we recollect right—his own promise to pay 
on the other. The metal of the money cost him less than half its current 
value ; but, notwithstanding that, so great a premium did it bear, his pro- 
fits were more than cent. per cent. Ina very short time, he recovered 
the fortune which he had lost by speculation in England. His issues, 
swallowed up by the necessities of commerce, never returned to him, and 
he settled in the country upon a handsome estate, purchased with the 
gains of his improvised mint, 

It is most likely that the above successful experiment was suggested to 
the mind of the speculator by the practise which prevailed at home dur- 
ing the last war, and which was countenanced by the government. At 
that time, it would appear that every tradesman who chose to do so, 
coined copper money on his own account, inasmuch as we have seen a 
collection of these provineial tokens, amounting to above a thousand in 
number, all of which were issued in the course of a very few years. Some 
have nothing but inscriptions on both sides; some are ornamented with 
views of the issuer’s business establishment ; and some bear the head of 
the sovereign, with the name of the issuer on the reverse. Many have 
whimsical devices, in ridicule of the French, and oilers are really ele- 
gant medals, admirably designed, with classical and allegorical figures, 
supposed to have some mystical allusion to the events of the period. 
There were, doubtless, regulations and restrictions by which those who 
issued them were rendered amenable to law ; but whatever these were, 
we have a suspicion they were not in all cases rigidly adhered to ; look- 
ing to the fact, that no sort of uniformity in the size or weight of the 
coins is observable, everybody seeming to give as much copper to his 
coin, and no more, as accorded with the dictates of his own conscience— 
one man’s half-penny being almost as large as another man’s penny. At 
the time when these tokens constituted a large proportion of the circu- 
lating copper coin of the realm, gold was alarmingly scarce, guineas be- 
ing bought up by collectors at a price varying from twenty-five to twen- 
ty-nine shillings apiece, and their place in the circulation being supplied 
by one-pound notes. The bullion went off to the continent, to defray the 
charges of the war ; and it may be that the government of the day were 
glad to connive at the issue of any species of coin which might, even in 
the smallest degree, make the loss less perceptible. The provincial to- 
kens were all suppressed by proclamation in the early part of the present 
century, long before the war terminated ; and as stringent penalties en- 
forced their suppression, they disappeared almost simultaneously from 
circulation, and are now to be rarely met with, save in the cabinets of the 
curious, or the stores of dealers in coins. 

As late as the years 1815—16, there was in circulation throughout the 
the country @ large amount of the copper coinages of the first and second 
Georges. It was lighter in weight by nearly a fourth part than some of 
that now in use, and, so far as wecan recollect, consisted entirely of half- 
pence ; at least, we have no remembrance of asingle penny-piece. Being 
very much worn and defaced, for want of the protecting rim, govern- 
ment as early as 1800, or thereabouts, proclaimed it an illegal tender in 
the provinces ; and thus it gradually all came up to London, where it 








* To drink genuine Teneriffe one must go to the Canaries, it varies in price 
\ and quality from £5 to £30 a pipe. I use wine at £22 the pipe, from Messrs, 
Le Brun and Davidson, of Santa Cruz; and prefer the same to thewsual de. 
scription of liquor termed Sherry. Perhaps a service of some 27 years in tro- 
ical climes may have impaired my taste ; but if so, my health and pocket are 
th benefitted by using Teneriffe. 








continued to pass till after the termination of the war. We bave a dis. 
tinct recollection of travelling to London in ed when the Russian 
campaign commenced, and of the clamorous tations of the market- 
women of Reading, where the coach stopped to bait, who brought their- 
old half-pencze to the coach —— and induced the passengers to exchange, 
them for silver, by offering a dish of fruit, a bunch of flowers, or a few 
new-laid eggs asa premium. We recollect as well, that, long after, the 
practice prevailed in London, among blacksmiths’ boys and workers in 
metal, of beating the new farthing of George III, by a few emart blows 
upon an anvil, into a passable old halfpenny. These old coins, however 
vanished shortly after the declaration of peace, though specimens of them 
are yet occasionally to.be met with in the till of the retail-shopkeeper. 

Just before the new silver made its appearance in 1819, an attempt was 
made, on the part of the government, to suppress the circulation of the 
Irish copper coin in England. Of this coin there has been for the last fifty 
years a prodigious amount in use. It is known by the harp of Eria, 
which takes the place of Britannia on the reverse, and is enormously de- 
ficient in weight--about three of the Irish half-pence balancing one of 
the pennies of 1799. For some time the people, as perhaps it was their 
interest to do, countenanced the attempt to do away with them, and 
“ harp half-pence,” as they were called, fell into disrepute as base coin. 
Owing, however, to their vast numbers, it was found impossible to get rid 
of them, and the attempt was finally abandoned. An old blind beggar, 
a rather comical character, who daily took his stand opposite the writer’s 
window, averred that for his part he couldn’t see the propriety of rejeet- 
ing the Irish coin—and having got a friend to write upon the begging- 
board which bung from his neck the words, Harp half-pence taken here, 
came in for a tolerable shower of them—and when the attempt to do 
away with them was given up, took the credit of having worsted the an- 
thorities in their endeavours to carry out an unwise measure, by making 
@ patriotic stand against it. 

Bat the most prodigious uproar that was ever made about a half-penny 
took pluce in Ireland in the days of Dean Swift—an uproar in which the 
savage and witty dean was the principal person concerned, as all who 
have read the celebrated Drapier Letters know perfectly well. The his- 
tory of that characteristic affair was brieffy as follows :—In the year 1722, 
the Duchess of Kendall obtained from George I. an exclusive patent for 
coining half-pence and farthings for Irish circulation. This patent she 
sold to one William Wood. If we are to believe the Irish records of the 
time, Wood coined the half-pence of such abominable metal that they 
were worth almost nothing, and threatened the Irish people with all the 
evils that could ensue from a debased currency—-though what these evile 
were they appear to have had but a very confused notion. Archbishop 
King, however, declared that the new half-pence would “ sink the king- 
dom,” and the whole of Dublin was soon in a wild commotion in expecta- 
tion of that alarming event. The character of their panic may be gath- 
ered from the Jrish Cry, which was then in every mouth, and a part of 
which ran as follows : 

The half-pence are coming, the nation’s undoing— 
There’s an end of your ploughing, and baking, and brewing ; 
In short, you will all go to rack and ruin— 
Which nobody can deny! 
Both high men and low men, and thick men and tall men, 
And rich men and poor men, and free men and thrall men, 
Will suffer ; and this man, and that man, and all men— 
Which nobody can deny! 

The archbishop wrote vigorously and well in defence of what he eup- 
posed to be the independence of his country, threatened by the rascally 
brass half pence. But the English government, not recognising the ruin- 
ous nature of the patent, would have enforced the circulation of the se- 
called spurious coin, when the first of the Drapier’s Letters appeared, in 
the summer of 1724. This was followed by a second Letter in August of 
the same year. The excitement on the subject now became terrible and 
formidable. Lord Orrery says: “‘ At the sound of the Drapier’s trumpet, 
a spirit arose among the people, that, in the Eastern phrase, was like a 
tempest in the day of the whirlwind. Every person, of every rank, party 
and denomination, was convinced that the admission of Wood’s copper 
must prove fatal tothecommonwealth. The papist, the fanatic, the Tory, 
the Whig--all listed themselves volunteers under the banners of M. B. 
Drapier, and all were equally zealous to serve the common cause.”’ Soon 
after the appearance of the Drapier’s third Letter, a change took place in 
the British cabinet, and it was attributed by the Irish solely to the influ- 
ence of that witty and sarcastic production. The Earl of Carteret was 
now despatched as governor to Dublin, in the hope that he would be able 
to restore peace, and induce the acceptance of the coinage. He was met 
almost instantly on his arrival by the publication of the Drapier’s fourth 
Letter, a document more audacious and uncompromising than either of 
its forerunners. The earl offered L.300 reward for the discovery of the 
author of that “ wicked, malicious. and seditious pamphlet ;’” but the 
author was not betrayed. The unfortunate printer was cast into prison, 
and died shortly after his release, it was averred from the cruel effects of 
his confinement. When the grand jury of the city and county of Dublin 
met, they presented all such persons as should attempt to impose Wood’s 
coin upon the kingdom as enemies of his majesty’s government, and ac- 
knowledged with gratitude the services of such patriots as had exerted 
themselves to prevent the passing of the base coin. The strife terminated 
in September 1725, by the government relinquishing their attempts to 
enforce the patent. The dean grew upon a sudden immensely popular, 
and no doubt enjoyed his popularity for a season—though it is easy to 
imagine how much he must have rued the circumstances that gave rise 
to it in his later promotion-hunting days. 

It is more than probable that the dean cared not a straw for the cause 
he advocated, and that he had not a particle of apprehension as to the 
effects of the obnoxious coinage ; but he could not resist the opportunity 
of harassing a government which he hated, because they were oblivious of 
himself ; and therefore he made of the brass half-pence a convenient 
stalking-horse to carry his vehement, patriot, and caustic diatribes. 

The effects of a debased currency, however, even when that currency ie 
copper, are not to be ignored. There is always an intimate connection 
between a good pennyworth and a good peony ; and though the substi- 
tution of representative for real value is rarely accompanied by a rise in 
the price of commodities, yet that rise is sure to ensue from itin the long- 
run. 

The copper coinage of France presents some curious anomalies, and it 
tells, besides, an interesting tale. The sous and two-sous pieces of the 
old regime are of pure copper, and when not clipped—for the clipping of 
even copper coin has been aforetime a practice in¥rance, as issufficiently 
evident trom the state of the old currency—are of full weight. The revo- 
lutionary half-pence, on the contrary, are of mixed metal, and many of them 
of light weight. There is, or lately was, a vast quantity manufactured 
from bell-metal seized by the goveraments of the day from the churches, 
when, the services of religion being suppressed, the church-bells offered 
the cheapeet and readiest resource. Thesovereigus who eucceeded Napo- 
leon coined millions of copper pence not much bigger than an English six- 
pence, and spread them over with a slight coating of white metal, the ma- 
jor part of which rubbed off in the course of the first year’s wear. These 
continued in circulation for many years ; but shortly before the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, a band of Birmingham boys went. over and forged them in 
such numbers, and so successfully, that it was found impossible to sepa- 
rate the real from the spurious coin. The fact was, there was no differ- 
ence whatever in the values between that which had been issued from the 
French Mint and that produced by the forgers—neither being worth much 
more than a tenth of the sum they represented. There has been from 
time to time no lack of spurious half-pence in our own country, but they 
have generally been made of lead ; and their manufacture, which can yield 
but a very small profit, is chiefly the result of experiments by tyros in the 
art of casting spurious silver coin for the supply of the smashers. : 

A copper is but a trifle in itself, and the term is colloquially expressive 
of something verging on the despicable ; but in a densely populated city, 
the comfort, the very existence of thousands is dependent upon the main- 
tenance of an abundant circulation of copper-money. It is almost the 
only money which multitudes ever receive 1n reward for their services, 
or in compliance with their supplications ; and were it withdrawn in any 
considerabie quantities from the general market, its absence would be 
signalised by corresponding evidences of deprivation among the multita- 
dinous classes with whom it is the principal if not the only medium of 
exchange. 


A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF CAREME. 


“ was illustrious by descent ; for one of his ancestors had served in 
the pred pe a Pope, who himself made more sauces than saints, Leo 
X. But Caréme was one of so poor and so numerous a family, that wher 
he came into the world he was no more welcome than Oliver Goldsmith 
was ; the respective parents of the little-cared-for babes did not know 
what future great men lay in naked helplessness before them. One wrote 
immortal poetry, and starved : the other made delicious pastry, and rode 
in a chariot! We kaow how much Oliver received for his ‘ Vicar ; while 
Anthony Caréme used to receive twice as much for merely writing out 
a recipe to make a ‘ paté.’ Nay, Caréme’s untouched patties, when they 








left royal tables, were bought up at a cost which would have supported 
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7S Caches One ceasiaions. It was not that he was unfaithful, but 
he was volage ; and be passed from kitchen to kitchen, as the bee wings 
from flower to flower. The Emperor Alexander dined with Talleyrand, 
and forthwith he seduced Caréme ; the seduction-money was only £100 
sterling per month, and the ony expenses. Caréme did not yield 
without much coyness. He urged his love for tear, his desire to refine 
the race of which he made himself the model, his love for his country ; 
and he even accompanied, for a brief moment, ‘ Lord Stewart’ to Vienna ; 
but it was more in the way of pee than pastry : for Count Orloff was 
sent after bim on a mission, and Caréme, after flying, with the full inten- 
tion of being followed, to London and Paris, yielded to the golden solici- 
tation, and did the Emperor Alexander the honour of becoming the head 
of the imperial kitchen in whatever palace his Majesty presided. But the 
delicate susceptibility of Caréme was wounded by discovering that his 
book of expenses was subjected to supervision. He flung up bis appoint- 
ment in disgust, avd hastened across Europe to Eagland. The jealous 
winds wished to detain him for France, and they blew bim back on the 
coast between Calais and Boulogne, exactly as they did another gentle- 
man, who may not be so widely known as Caréme, but who has been 
heard of in Kagland under the name of William Wordsworth. Caréme 
accepted the omen, repaired to Paris, entered the service of the Princess 
Bagration, and served the table of that capricious lady, en maitre d‘ho- 
tel. As the guests uttered ecstatic praises of the fare, the Princess would 
smile upon him as he stood before her, and exclaim, ‘ He is the pear! of 
cooks!’ Is it a matter of surprise that he was vain? Fancy being called 
a‘ pearl’ by a princess! On reading it we think of the days when Lady 
Mary Wortiy Montague put nasty footmen into eclogues, and deified the 
dirty passions of Mrs. Mahony’s lacquey. <7 
“The Princess, however, ate herself into a permanent indigestion, and 
Caréme transferred his services to the Engli-h Ambassador at the Court 
of Vienna. There, every morning, seated in his magnificent kitchen, 
Caréme received the visit of ‘ Milor Stewart,’ who seldom left him with 
out presents and encouragements. Indeed, these rained upon the im- 
mortal artist. The Emperor Alexander had coneented to have Caréme s 
projects in culinary architecture dedicated to him, and, with notice of 
consent, sent him a diamond ring. When Prince Walkouski placed it on 
his finger, the cook forgot his dignity, and burst into tears. So did all 
the other cooks in the Austrian capital—out of sheer jealousy. 
“Careme, two years before George IV. was King, had been for a short 
period a member of the Regent’s household. He left Vienna to be pre 
sent at the coronation ; but be arrived too late ; and he does not scruple 
to say, very ungenerously, that the banquet was spoiled for want of bis 
presence, nor to insinuate that the colleagues with whom he would have 
been asssciated were unworthy of such association—an insinuation at 
once base an baseless. After being the object of a species of semi-wor- 
ship, and yielding to every new offer, yet affecting to despise them all, 
Caréme uitimately tabernacled with Baron Rothechild in Paris; and the 
super-human excellency of his dinners, is it not written in the ‘ Bouk 
without a Name’ of Lady Morgan? And was not his residence there the 
object of envy, and cause of much melancholy, and opportunity for much 
eulogy, on the part of George 1V.? Well, Anthony Caréme would have 
us believe as much with respect to himself and the King; but we do not 
believe a word of it ; for the royal table was never better cared for by 
the officers, whose duty lay in such care, than at this very period, George 
IV. is said to bave tempted him by offering triple salaries ; but all in 
vain ; fo: London was too ¢riste an abiding place for a man whose soul. 
out of kitchen hours, was given to study. And so Caréme remained with 
his Jewish patron until iofirmity overtook his noble nature, and he retired 
to dictate his immortal works (like Milton, very!) to his accomplished 
daughter. Les beaux restes of Caréme were eagerly sought after ; but 
he would not heed what was no longer a temptation ; for he was reali- 
sing twenty thousand francs a year from the book-sellers, besides the in- 
terest of the money he hadsaved. Think of it, siade of Milton! Eight 
bundred pounds sterling yearly, for writing on kitchen-stuff! Who would 
compose epics after that? But Caréme’s books were epics’ after their 
gort, and they are highly creditable to the scribe who wrote them from his 
notes. Finally,evea Anthony Caréme died, like cooks of tess degree ~ 
but he had been the imperial despot of European kitchens, had been 
‘beringed’ by Monarchs, and been smiled on by Princesses; he had re- 
ceived lords in his kitchen, and had encountered ladies who gave hima 
great deal for very little knowledge in return ; and finally, as Fulke 
Greville had inscribed on bis tomb that he had been the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, so the crowning joy of Caréme’s life might have heen 
chiselled on bis monument, indicating that he had been the friend of one 
whom he would have accountsd a greater man than the knightly hero in 
question—namely. a! Maestro Rossini. Caréme’s cup was thereat full : 
and he died perfectly convinced that paradise itself would be glad at his 
coming.”— Table Traits, by Dr. Doran. 








LOVE AND MYSTERY. 


We are in a state of sad and bewildered perpiexity at this moment— 
wondering whether the story which is going the round of our salon —re- 
lating to a young nobleman whose recent death had created such a sen 
sation amongst us can possibly be true. It has caused an emotion of 
awe amid our gay population, more painful and mysterious than the 
most sombre and unaccountable details of table-turning and +pirit-rap- 

ing have yet been ab'e to produce. The history of the young nobleman 
n question was well known to all of us—as being the one instance in the 
French social history of modern times, of a passion d toute éprenuve. 

When quite a youth he had travelled with bis tutor a great deal in 
Italy—aad, indeed, had finished his studies at Pisa. During the time be 
had remained in that place he bad been attacked by fever, and having 
been waited upon night and day by the fair daughter of the host, another 
chapter of ** the Old S'ory” had been unfolded tothe world. He remain- 
ed lingering there under pretext of deeper study until it bad become im. 

ossible to leave the good city of Pisa, unless he left it in the company he 
oved best. The worthy tutor, meanwhile, who had been likewise sick 
unto death, but who having been attended during the time of his illness 
by the good host himself, had but one desire as soon as he recovered 
which was to leave the city immediately, and that without any other com. 
panion than the one with whom he had arrived. The opposition to this 
natural wish surprised him greatly—still more so when he ascertained 
the cause. The authority of the young man’s father, who was then alive 
was resorted to. From this there was no appeal, and one night, very 
soon after, the tutor and his pupil set out on their road home. But love 
laughs to scorn all such paltry ways and means as these. In spite of the 
paternal authority of the humble inkeeper of Pisa—both enforced with 
equal severity—both accompanied with the same threats of vengeance if 
disobeyed—the French nobleman’s son and the innkeeper’s daughter en- 
tered Paris by the same gate on the same day at the same hour! How 
this was managed Cupid and the lovers alone could tell. It was fortun- 
nate that the old French noble was really of the old school, which held for 
its best theory that i/ faut que jeunesse se passe, and that wild oats had 
better be sown in youth than at an age when it is wiser to be ploughing 
anew after the crop has all.been gathered in ; so the old gentleman wink- 
ed at what he called the folly of his son in hampering himself with an at- 
tachment pris au sérieux, and laughed already at the anticipation of the 
oung man’s embarrassment when he should discover that the love of the 
talian girl was beginning to clog the free movement of his soul, and, 
b> true fatherly camaraderie characteristic of the period when he him- 
“ — young, would invent all kinds of stratagems to be in readiness 
or the moment when his son should wish the fair Italian safe back again 
to her native land. But this moment never arrived—years passed on 
peat attachment of the lovers did but increase. The old man lived in 
pd -roaeorageed cad pete. Sree at its duration—-the only vengeance 

: sou Capable, however, being exercised with bis 
dying breath--by making the young man sw | ath never t 
make the Italian girl his lawful wif ial ceceh neh tee Geant 

g e. The youth cared not for the Oath, 








for he had never deceived her by any promises, and could not but repeat 
in her ear what he had often vowed before never to wed another—that 
living or dead—no other woman should ever claim his love; that none 
but herself should own dominion over his affections. 

Years passed on again—the Italian girl still reigned sovereign mistress 
of his love—but these ardent southera natures are not long lived amongst 
us, and it soon became matter of note that, as usual, the life of this fair 
creature was destined to fade away with her youth. She died, and lies 
buried at Montmartre, where a splendid monument, with a toaching in- 
scription which describes her as the “affianced wife” of Count de la 
Z——, testifies to the survivor’s sorrow and unceasing devotion. The 
regret he experienced at her death was no secret to his friends, nor yet 
the determination he professed of never seeking elsewhere a compensation 
for his loss. He would even hint vaguely at some dark Italian supersti+ 
tion which would prevent him from ever accepting another tie, and 
therefore we were really surprised, although four years have elapsed since 
the death of poor Gennara, to leara that the Count de la Z——was evi- 
dently either falling once more into the toils of Cupid or about to become 
a sacrifice to ambition by paying the utmost attention and respect to the 
youngest daughter of the richest millionaire in the south of France. In 
spite of all the vows of faith and constancy, in spite of the promise of 
eternal love, the Count de la Z——— was married to the heiress ; but such, 
nevertheless, was his respect humain, or his fear of ridicule, we never 
shall know which, that the one condition annexed to the marriage was 
that of the strictest privacy. No one here knew, therefore, of its accom- 
plishment, and we should, perhaps, have been ignorant of the fact until 
next winter had not his sudden death happened almost immediately after 
and given our gossips a reason for prying, and peeping, and inventing 
some other cause than the one given out by the friends for the suddenness 
of the sad event. The physical reasons alleged were far too simple and 
natural to please the talkers, and a moral one was therefore sought after 
with a result of course. It is said that the very morning after the mar- 
riage a bundle of letters was handed to the Count, having been brought 
as usual from the post-town nearest the chateau where he was staying in 
Brittany. At such a time it is not usual to pay much attention to the 
letters either of business or congratulation which pour in upon the happy 
husband of a rich heiress, and, therefore, it was with some disquietude 
that the young bride beheld the Count, after rejecting with indifference 
the greater part of those laid before him, suddenly turn pale as death at 
the sight of one dark scrawled and crumpled little billet which he seized 
with a trembling band and then, without the utterance of a word, he 
rushed from the room up the staircase to his owm chamber. The young 
lady remained for some time patiently awaiting his return ; but finding 
his absence continue, a summons was despatched to his door. No answer 
was given, and as the time passed by, the alarm became so great that it 
was deemed expedient to burst it open, and the Count de la Z—— was 
found stretched on the fluor in a heavy swoon. never rallied suffi- 
ciently to be able to give any explanation of the attack, although he lin- 
gered for more than five days afterwards. Cerebral congestion from some 
sudden emotion was pronounced to be the cause of disease, but no account 
sufficiently satisfactorily could be given for the suddenness of the attack 
until after death—-when amongst the papers in his secretaire was found 
the little dark crumpled billet he had received on the morning which 
followed his marriage day, in the handwriting of Gennara! full of sad 
reproach and tender appeal ; calling him to her, and —' him re- 
member the solemn vow he had taken never to love another. It became 
evident that this epistle had caused the seizure from which the count had 
never recovered ; and the father-in-law, a man whose name stands highest 
in the province, has already applied to the Procureur Impérial for assist- 
ance in discovering the guilty perpetrator of thiscruel mystification. By 
most people the letter is considered to have been really written by Gen- 
nara, and to have been confided by her to the old servant, who was with 
ber in her dying moments, to be sent to the count in case of such an 
event as that which really did happen : by others it is supposed to be the 
work of some of the Paris roués, who, jealous of his former happiness and 
present good fortune, had taken this means of marring his felicity. 
Whether true or no (for this fact is always the last one inquired into) 
the story has made an immense impression amongst us, and manuscript 
facsimiles of the letter are being handed about. An inguiry has been set 
ou foot at the house of the old Italian servant, who, ever since the death 
of her mistress, four years ago, has kept a chocolate shop near the Rue 
Feydeau, but without avail; and even the Procureur Imperial searcely 
knows uoder what head to formulate his accusation. More than one per- 
son must have been concerned in the conspiracy, for the note bore no 
postmark, and must bave been therefore dropped into the bag, either on 
its way to the chateau or after its delivery there. The whole affair is at 
present involved in the deepest mystery, and, fer that reason, most of all 
likely to create a greater interest than it even deserves.--Paris letter, 
July 2. 








Lnipevial Parliament. 


THE PROROGATION. 


Parliament was prorogued by Her Majesty on Saturday, August 12th, 
with the usual State formalities. A vast assemblage of persons were col- 
lected in St. James’s Park and along the line of route, by whom the 
Queen and Prince Consort were received with enthusiastic demonstrations 
of loyalty. 

The a of Lords met at half-past one, at which hour the body of the 
house was filled with ladies attired in the lightest textures and gayest hue 
of summer millinary. The benches reserved for the diplomatic body were 
as usual, resplendent with stars, crosses, ribands and orders; but the 
scarlet and gold and blue and silver of European military and court cos- 
turme were upon this occasion exposed to a severe ordeal in being brought 
into juxta-position with the mugniticent state dress of some Asiatic 
princes. His Highness Mabarajah Douleep Singh, attired in the auperb 
costume of his rank and nation, occupied a seat upon the woolsack, by 
command of Her Majesty, facing the throne, and iu’the side gallery, re- 
served for distinguisbed tureign visitors, were His Highness Gholam Ma- 
hommed, bis Highuess Feroze Shah, and the Rajah of Coorg, clad in the 
most exquisite products of the looms of India. Their shawls and silks of 
gold and silver tissue, covered with “ barbaric pearl and gold,” attracted 
mauy admiring glances, and the eye of royalty itself paused to rest upon 
the easy and graceful folds of their attire, by the side of which the gar- 
ments of civilized Europe looked infinitely prosaic and devoid of tuste. 
In the gallery were also Velv Pasha, the Ottoman Ambassador at the 
Court of France, with his suite, and Suleiman Pasha, a Lieutenant Gene- 
ral in the Egyptian army of the Sultan. Suleiman Pasha was attended 
by Iskander Bey and three or four young Egyptian attaches, dressed like 
their chief in blue military uniform and gold epaulettes, and wearing the 
fez. This party of Egyptian visitors was accompanied by the Hon. Col. 
Murray, C.B., late Consul-General in Egypt. 

Among the earlier diplomatic arrivals were Mr. Buchanan, the Ameri- 
can Minister, who, in accordance with the recent circular of the President, 
discarded the usual diplomatic uniform, and appeared in evening dress, 
The Austrian and Prussian Ambassadors and the Neapolitan Minister 
were also present, The Turkish Mivister, who wore the red fez and green 
riband, was soon deep in conversation with the Earl of Aberdeen. M. 
Musurus appeared to be highly delighted with bis reception by the popu- 
lace, which was, we understand, highly gratifying. Count Walewski, the 
French Ambassador has, we believe, obtaiued leave of absence from his 
court, and is now iu France. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat upon the woolsack at half-past one 
o’clock.——Prayers having been read by a Rt. Rev. prelate, petitions were 
presented by the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viscount Canning, and the Earl 
of Granville, the purport of which did not reach the gallery. The minis- 
ters present were the Earl of Aberdeen, the Marquis of Lansdowne. the 
Earl of Clarendon, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of Argyll, Earl Gran- 
ville, and Viscount Canning. Among the few other peers present (the 
leading opposition peers having left town) we observed Lord Campbell, 
Lord Redesdale, and the Earl of Albemarle. A glance round the house 
showed that the pallid looks of legislators foand many counterparts among 
the fairer and gentler portion of the assemblage, and that the belles of a 
London season need the healthful and invigorating sea breeze and other 
chanye of air and scene as much as hardworked and harassed Minister. 

The distant boom of cannon announced that the Queen had arrived at 
her palace of Westminster, and at a quarter past two o’clock a piercing 
blast of trumpets, winding its way along corridors and galleries, was the 
»relude to the entrance of her Majesty. The heralds and pursuviants, in 
their richly emblazoned surcoats, led the way, and soon the gorgeous 
cavalcade of ministers and great officers of States, lords-in-waiting and 
pages of honour swept in. Her Majesty was led to the throne by Prince 
Albert. who thereupon took bis usual place in the Chair of State upon 
her Majesty's left hand. The Queen, whose features are somewhat em- 
browned by her trip to the Channel [slands, appeared to be in excellent 
health. She wore her diamond tiara and diamond necklace, and a dress 
of white satin and gold tissue. The Prince Consort wore bis Field Mar- 
shal’s uniform, with the blu: riband of the garter. The Earl of Aberdeen, 





bearing the sword of state, took his place on the Queen's left, the lady 


in waiting and the Marquis of Winchester, with the cap of maintenance, 
occupying their usual positions on her Majesty’s right hand. The Mar- 

uis of Landsdowne, who carried the royal crowa upon a cushion, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the other ministers, took their places at the steps 
of the throne on the Queen’s right. 

The Speaker, in his of office, attended by the Sergeant at 
Arms, Lord C. J. Russell, bearing his ponderous mace, and accompanied 
by Lord J. Russell, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Walpole, and a numerons attend- 
ance of honourable members,*having made obeisance to the throne, the 
Right Hon. gentleman addressed her Majesty as follows :— 

, The Speaker of the House of Commons addressed her Majesty as fol- 
ows : 

“ Your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commonsof Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, attend your Majesty with our last bill of supply for the 
service of the present year. 

“In reviewing the labours of the past session, we have humbly to thank 
your Majesty for your gracious permission to bring under our annual re- 
view a large amount of public expenditure connected with the principal 
revenue departments which have hitherto been exempt from Parliamenta- 
ry control. It will be our duty in future years, with a just regard to ece- 
cong. to make ample provision for these important branches of the pub- 

ic service. 

‘In obedience to your Majesty’s commands, we have endeavoured to 
impose an effectual check on bribery and corrupt practises at elections, 
and we venture to hope that the act lately passed, which clearly defines 
these offences, applies to them an adequate punishment, and places elee- 
tion expenses under efficient control, will prove successful in repressing a 
practice which is alike demoralizing to the elector and fatal to the inte- 
grity of representative institutions. 

“ We have given the most attentive consideration to a measure for the 
good government and extension of the University of Oxford, by which 
certain oaths now required to be taken by students have been abrogated, 
provision made for the establishment of private halls, and enlarged powers 
given both to the University and to its colleges. We have every confidence 
that these enactments will be received by that learned —S the spirit 
in which they have been framed, and that they will be enabled to extend 
the benefits of academical education to classes of the community who, 
from their circumstances or their religious opinions, have hitherto been 
precluded from the enjoyment of this privilege. 

“ Various other measures have been submitted to us; but it has been 
found impossible to mature them during the session, as the progress of 
our legislation has been interrupted by the commencement of a war which, 
notwithstanding your Majesty’s unremitting endeavours to maintain 
peace, has been forced upon us by the unwarrantable aggression of Rus- 
sia on the Turkish empire. 

“Deploring most deeply the necessity for such a contest, we recognise 
the imperative duty of protecting an old and faithful ally from — 
and of vindicating the rights of nations; and we believe it will become 
the character and honour of this great empire, adhering to the faith of 

treaties, to frustrate, if possible, the designs of a monarch whose ambi- 
tion, if uncontrolled, would endanger the security of every nation in Eu- 
rope. . 

“ Entertaining these views your faithful Commons have cheerfully, and 
without hesitation, placed at the disposal of your Majesty ppc fo 
plies have been deemed requisite to carry on this just and unav 

war, thus enabling your Majesty to send forth fleets and armies complete 
beyond all former precedent in discipline and equipment. 

“ The efforts of your Majesty to strengthen the arms and aid the cause 
of Turkey have been cordially seconded by the Emperor of the French ; 
and the joint forces of Eogland and France—their ancient hostility con- 
verted into generous emulation—now threaten the coasts and harbours of 
Russia to the most distant extremities of her vast dominions. The issue 
of this momentous struggle is in the hands of an overruling Providence. 
Confident in the justice of our cause, we look forward with hope to ite 
successful termination, acknowledging with the deep est gratitude that, 
while war in all its terrors is raging abroad, your Majesty’s subjects, under 
your Majesty’s well ordered and beneficent rule, are enjoying the bless- 
ings of uninterrupted tranquillity at home. 

* T have now to pray your Majesty’s assent to an act for ry pe 
sums voted for the service of the year—the Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation) bill—to which I humbly pray your Majesty’s assent.” 

The Queen then gave her assent to the appropriation bill, the Russian 
Government securities bill, &c., and afterward delivered the following 
speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,— 

“| amenabled, by the state of public business, to release you from a 
longer attendarice in Parliament. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 

“ In closing the session, it affords me great pleasure to express my sense 
of the zeal and energy you have shown in providing means for the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the warin which, notwithstanding my efforts toavert 
it, we are now engaged. This liberality in granting the supplies for the 
public service demands my warmest thanks; and, although I lament the 
increased burdens of my people, I fully recognize your wisdom in sacri- 
ficing considerations of present convenience, and in providing for the im- 
mediate exigencies of the war, without an addition being made to the 
permanent debt of the country. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,— 

“‘ In cordial co-Operation with the Emperor of the French, my efforts 
will be directed to the effectual repression of that ambitious and aggres- 
sive spirit on the part of Russia which has compelled us to take up arms 
in defence of an ally, and to secure the future tranquillity of Europe—You 
will join with me in admiration of the courage and perseverance manifes- 
ted by the troops of the Sultan in their detence of Silistria, and in the 
various military operations on the Danube. 

“ The engrossing interest of matters connected with the progress of the 
war has prevented the due consideration of some of those subjects, which, 
at the opening of the session, I had recommended to your attention ; but 
{ am happy to acknowledge the labour and dilligence with which you 
have perfected various important measures, well calculated to prove of 
great public utility. 

“ You bave not only passed an act for opening the coasting trade of the 
United Kingdom and for removing the last legislative restriction upon 
the use of foreign vessels, but you have also revised and consolidated the 
whoie statue law relating te merchant shipping. 

* The act for establishing the direct control of the House of Commons 
over the charges incurred ia the collection of the revenue will give more 
complete effect to an importent principle of the constitution, and will 
promote simplicity and regularity in our system of public account. 

“LT rejoice to perceive that amendments in the administration of the 
law have continued to occupy your attention; and I anticipate great 
benefit from the improvements yow have made in the forms of procedure 
io the superior courts of common law. 

“ The means you have adopted for the better government of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and the improvement ofits constitution I trust will tend 
greatly to increase the usefulness and to extend the renown of this great 
seminary of learning. 

“I have willingly given my assent to the measure you have passsed for 
the prevention of bribery and of corrupt practises at elections ; and I hope 
that it may prove effectual in the correction of an evil which, if uncheck- 
ed, threatens to fix a deep stain upon our representative system. 

“It is my earnest desire that, on returning to your respective counties, 
you may preserve a spirit of union and concord. Deprived of the bles- 
sings of peace abroad, it is more than ever necessary that we should en- 
deavour to confirm and increase the advantages of our internal situation ; 
and it is with the greatest satisfaction that I regard the progress of active 
industry and the general prosperity which happily prevails throughout the 
country. 

“ Deeply sensible of these advantages, it is my humble prayer that we 
may coatinue to enjoy the favour of the Almighty; and that under His 
gracious protection we may be enabled to bring the present contest to @ 
just and honourable termination.” 

The Lord Chancellor, falling upon one knee, received the Royal Speech 
from her Majesty, and then said :—“It is her Majesty’s royal will and 
pleasure that this Parliament be prorogued to Thursday, the 19th Octo- 


ber, and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued uatil Thursday, the 
19th October next,” 


THE LATE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


We sit down to a review of the past session with very different feelings 
from those with which, this time last year, we passed before us the great 
and most salutary changes which ijlustrated the session of 1853. Then we 
had to notice the immense amount of practical good achieved, ard the 
great ability displayed in the course of a session, which more than an- 
svered the bigh expectations formed of it, and raised the reputation and 
prestige of representative institutions to as high a piich as at any pre- 
vious period of our history. Now we bave to record disappointed hopes, 





plans only broached in order to be withdrawn, the melancholy exchange 
of war for peace, aud the gradual decline of a Ministry from which so 
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much was hoped, so much obtained, and which seemed on the point of at- 
taining a height of power and eer prin | which might have enabled it to 
carry out the numerous measures of ster ing practical utility still craving 
Ymmeditate attention and redress. Nevertveless, this abortive session is 
not witbout instruction, and the enormous waste of labour which has sig- 
nalized it may, perhaps, lead to some consideration of the necessity of 
Teadjusting the gear of a machine which seems now like nothing so much 
as an intellectual treadmill, exhausting attention and frittering away in- 
tellect, without producing any visible or tangible resalt whatever. 

A survey of the session usually begins by a review of the measures 
which have been passed ; but, in this instance, the more natural order, and 
that which the thoughts and recollections of every one will best follow, is 
to begin with measures proposed and withdrawn or defeated, and after- 
wards to look to the scanty indemnification for so many failures afforded 
by the few measures that were successful. Foremost among the victims 
is the Reform Bill, a measure the provisions of which we believe to have 
been just, reasonable, well-adapted to the exigency of the times, and fra- 
med in a spirit of comprehensive liberality rising far superior to the dis- 
tinctions of party and faction. To this honourable distinction, to its puri- 
ty and honesty, the measure mainly owed its ill success, It was so com- 
prehensive and ao little framed in the interest of any particular section of 
public opinion that while it united against it all those whose selfishness it 
offended, it only conciliated support from persons really anxious for an 
improvement in representation as a whoie, and careless of the particular 
and party interests which it might compromise. Thus it came to pass 
that. while the bill had many enemies, it had few friends. County gentle- 
men could feel acutely the evils ofan extension of the county franchise, 
and members for large manufacturing constituencies could see that, by 

ving representation to miaorities, the power of dominant cliques, which 

with so much trouble established itself, would be neutralized, if not 
destro The country was intent upon the opening war, and had no 
space for a second idea. Thus, warmly opposed and feebly supported, with 
nothing but purity and justice on its side, and every narrow and corrupt 
influence against it, the bill was soon seen to be in hopeless case, and, 
though not withdrawn till long after, was virtually extinguished within a 
month of its being brought forward. , 

The next great Ministerial defeat was on the Oaths Bill, a measure not 

unwise or unjust, but labouring under the double disadvantage of contro- 
the very principle on which alone it could be defended, and of 

raising up and combining against it ~ eye from many and liscordant 
rs. The only principle on which the more important elauses of 

e bill could be justified was the abolition of promissory oaths as absurd 
and useless, for, if such oaths be reasonable and necessary, the public 
have a right to such security as they can obtain against the Pope or any 
other adversary of liberty and good re. If such oaths be use- 
less, none ought to remain. Besides this logical view, the bill added to 
the opponents of the Jews the adversaries of the Roman Catholics, and 
introduced the oath of supremacy as a new ingredient into a controversy 
already sufficiently embroiled. The inconsistency of the principle and 
the extent of the opposition were no elements of success, and we cannot 
wonder that such a measure was rejected. 

The Scotch Education Bill of the Lord-Advocate, though worthy of a 
better, met with the same fate. The failure of this bill may be attributed 
to the same causes as that of the Reform Bill. It conciliated no party 
support, it was only just and right, and, while many had selfish motives in 
spposing it, few could support it on any other but disinterested grounds. 

he Established Church fought for the remnant of its powers, and Scot- 
land, betrayed by many of her own representatives, lost, we fear forever, 
the golden opportunity of retaining her place at the head of popular en- 
lightenment and instruction. 

Another defeat was that sustained by Ministers on the subject of the 
Poor Law. The measure was beset with many difficulties of its own. 
The abolition of the Law of Settlement, however just in itself, seemed cal- 
culated to increase the evils of the Poor Law by immensely facilitating 
the acquisition of that very settlement which it assumed to destroy, and 
the introduction of a union rate, while affecting very seriously vested in- 
terests, hardly seemed to promise advantages equivalent to the change. 
But, when to this was added the imbroglio of the Irish part of the ques- 
tion—a claim difficult to concede or resist—and a difference of opinion 
between the Home Secretary and Mr. Baines, a case was made out for de- 
lay that could not be resisted, and Government was defeated for trying to 
treat a great question partially and inadequately. 

No wonder that, after such repeated disasters, Ministers were in no hur- 
Pe to solicit Fortune by proposing their splendid scheme for the purifica- 

oa and efficiency of the Civil Service,—the best measure ever proposed, 
without compulsion or pressure, by any Government. Had not a long 
course of elective corruption blinded the constituencies toits true import, 
and given members «n instinctive antipathy to any method for curtailing 
the means of corruption, such a measure would have been hailed with ap- 
plause. But Government is in advance of its supporters, and that power 
of influencing them which it is willing to give up they are indisposed to 
surrender. 

If we turn from the failures to the successes of the session, we see very 
little to boast of. The Oxford University Bill was a measure originall 
conceived in far too much detail, embodying in an act of Parliament ail 
those compromises and cross purposes which might have properly engaged 
the consideration of a commission. To have dealt with each College 
singly by name, or to have formed them into classes and applied rules to 
each, would have been simple and intelligible compared with the machi- 
nery introduced. After experience, therefore, of its impracticability, the 
bill was remodelled, and assumed a permissive instead of a compulsory 
character, leaving the restricted powers to be exercised by a commission. 
This measure first brought out what may be considered the most remark- 
able feature of the session of 1854,—the great superiority in liberal and 
statesmanlike views of the House of Lords over the present House of 
Commons. The Lords expunged the plan of sectional election, with which 
@ narrow jealousy of momentary influences had disgraced the academical 
eonstitution, cancelled the preferences to schools in the election of Fel- 
lows, which local partiality and corrupt influence had carried in the Com- 
mons, and assented withou’ cavil or question to the very measure of relief 
to Dissenters which had been resisted in the Commons, for fear it should 
endanger the safety of the bill. Thus, after a cycle of 150 years, we see 
again the phenomenon familiar to the students of history--a House of 
Peers exceeding in liberality a House of Commons plunged in religious 
rancour, and absorbed by party and local feeling. 

Another success of an equally doubtful character was the Bribery Bill. 
Originally a logical and honest effort of the committee to which its pre- 
paration was intrusted, this bill created, or rather called into active life, 
a eden Bert in the House, which sought, only too successfully, to 
resist the new attempt to storm the fortress of corruption. The declara- 
tion on which the whole bill hinged was expunged, and almost the only 
remarkable feature in the measure was its legalizing the payment of tra- 
velling expenses. The Lords again, in their character as guardians of 
sound constitutional doctrine, struck out this clause, and the very Min- 
isters who had inserted it strove to prevent its reinsertion in the Commons. 
This, however, they were only able to effect by consenting that the bill 
should be in force for one year only, and thus were Ministers enabled to 
rescue it from the mutilation they had themselves introduced by reducing 
the operation of this great constitutional experiment toa single year, dur- 
ing which it is at least probable that no general election will take place. 
Surely all the hours that have been spent on the bill are but ill-repaid by 
the introduction of a timid and half-worked-out change into half.a-dozen 
elections. In these cases few laurels were to be reaped, but these were 
entirely gained by the Lords. 

In minor legislation, such as is usually intrusted to the Home-office, no 
better success has been achieved. It would be difficult to enumerate the 
measures promised and not introduced, or introduced and either thrown 
out or not persevered in. Among the first we may mention County Boards, 
and a whole host of measures for the cleansing, draining, and organizing 
the metropolis. Among the second, the proposed continuance of the Board 
of Health, with its faulty constitution, its arbitraray powers, and odious 
personnel, which met exactly the fate which everybody, except its au- 
thor, foresaw and predicted. Another was the measure for consolidating 
the County and Borough Police, not ill-conceived in itself, but so little 
adapted to the self-governing Anglo-Saxon race that it had to be remodell- 
ed as sooa as introduced, and to be withdrawn almost as soon as remodell- 
ed. A still more objectionable system than either promising and not in- 
troducing, or introducing and not persisting in, is the referring of bills 
embodying the most faulty principles to select committees, and thus was- 
ting valuable time, and encouraging hopes and agitations which wise states- 
men seek above all things to repress and extinguish. Thus we have twe 
committees sitting on inquiries which, disguise them as you will, really 
amount to attempts to obtain for the workmen a higher rate of wages 
in money or money’s worth than he can obtain by the open competition 
of the market. Everybody knows that such things are delusions, but it 
is felt to be more convenient to meet them in this form than by an open 
and manly negative ; and so we are to have the relations of every trade 
in turn submitted to committees of a House which boasts that it has es- 
tablished Free Trade, and complains most justly that it has not time for 
the discharge of its legitimate duties. 


In this session two new offices have been added to the list—s Secretariat 
of War anda nog, of Health. Both were required by the exigency of 
the public service. Neither is yet fully cagunieel, nor has assumed its ul- 
timate and normal form. The Government has acted in perfect accor- 
dance with the principles of his own constitution by admitting Sir B. Hall 
into its ranks, and it remains to be seen whether one who bas certainly 
been a successful assailant of the acts of others will be able to command 
public approbation for bis own. 

On the subject of law reform we have to notice the passing of one good 
measure—the Common Law Procedure Bill—counterbalanced by the with- 
drawal of a number of others. The reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts is 
still unachieved, the Law of Divorce retains all its anomalies and bard- 
ships, and Limited Liability in Partnership, though demanded by the 
Nunanimous voice of the House of Commons, who on this point seemed 
really in earnest, is but coldly regarded by the Government. 

Two measures we may regard with unalloyed satisfaction—the Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill of Mr.,Gladstone, and the Merchant Shipping Consolida- 
tion Bill of Mr. Cardwell. Both measures are solid, useful, and unosten- 
tatious, and prove that, even under the most untoward circumstances, the 
element of improvement is not wholly to be repressed. To bring under 
the control of the House the gross revenue of the country is an achieve- 
ment of no little difficulty and honour, and we may not unreasonably ex- 
pect that, whenever we shall again have a real Opposition, great increase 
of economy and efficiency may be the result. To give acomplete code to 
a great maritime nation, to condense within a single act the rules which 
guide so many thousand floating communities, and to dispel the uncer- 
tainty which bas hitherto encumbered mercantile affairs, is a solid step in 
advance, and a good omen for future progress in the same process of sim- 
plification as applied to other subjects. 

But, while we have thus been scanning, and, we are sorry to say, with 
scant approbation, the doings of the Ministry, we must not wholly forget 
that almost equally important part of our Governament—the Oppositien. 
We say we must not forget, for surely never was the temptation to utter 
oblivion stronger. Never, we should suppose, has an Opposition been 
content to act such a part before. Desperate indeed must be their hopes 
of office when they carry on the war by such shifts as those they are re- 
duced to. The contingent responsibility of fature power generally eerves 
to impose limits to the spirit of faction, and to make the “ outs,”’ at least 
on smaller matters, vote with the circumspection of men who may one 
day be “ins.” But there is bardly a job exploded by successive Admin- 
istrations—Whig and Tory—hardly a proposal, however wild, impracti- 
cable, and against the public serviee, for which the Opposition have not 
lain in wait, and which they have not fortified with their votes. No bet- 
ter record of their incapacity for government could be produced than a 
list of the divisions in which the leaders of the Opposition united them- 
selves with dissentient sections of the Liberal party to place the Govern- 
ment in minorities iffinitely less disgraceful to it than to its antagonists. 
In matters of large import they have been signally unsuccessful. On the 
Budget they were crushed by the superior eloquence and vigour of Mr. 
Gladstone ; on the question of a War Minister, by the official knowledge 
and personal authority of Mr. Herbert ; on the question of the war itself, 
by the lofty tone and sounding periods of Lord John Russell. Their alac- 
rity in sinking has gone far beyond the caducity of the Government, and 
it may be fairly said that, if the Government has proved unequal to some 
of its functions, the Oppo-ition has signally and inexcusably failed in all. 

The Session found us in peace and has left us at war. It found the 
House of Commons high in the confidence of the country ; it leaves it sha- 
ken in public estimation and justly diffident of its power to execute the 
functions it has undertaken. Our Government has suffered in character, 
and no one seems to have gained by its loss. Both parties are percepti- 
bly weaker, and the plot of the political drama seems as far from its cat- 
astrophe as ever. Meanwhile all the doubts which faction affected as to 
the sincerity of the ene | in the prosecution of the war are dispelled. 
and, heedless of its internal discords and discontents, the nation advances 
with confidence and unanimity to the decision of that just conflict upon 
which it has deliberately entered.-- Times, Jugust 12. 





HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Court of Common Pleas. Disdale v, Buckingham. 


This was an action brought by Mary Ann Disdalc, the plaintiff, for a 
breach of promise of marriage against Ambrose Buckingham, the defend- 
ant. The damages were laid at £200.—Mr. Serjeant Shea and Mr. Joseph 
Brown appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Macaulay, Q.C., for the de- 
fendant. \ bee 

It appeared from the evidence that the plaintiff and the defendant in 
1847 had been fellow-servants at Sir Joseph Bayley’s, in Belgrave-square, 
the plaintiff as housemaid, and the defendant as footman, when, as the 
Lord Chief Justice said in summing up, “being highly fed, and having 
little to do, courting was a natural consequence.””’ Ambrose proposed to 
Mary Ann, and became her accepted lover. The interesting fact was 
made known in the servants’ hall, and “all the other servants’ treated 
them as an engaged couple. One of the plaintiff's fellow-servants stated 
that in July, 1850, the plaintiff was in service at Lord Alfords’s, at Ash- 
ridge-park, near Berkbampstead, when the defendant called to see her, 
and was observed to kiss her as she entered one of the rooms, and said 
‘he hoped it was the las time she would go into service.’”’ He also, on 
one occasion, gave her some studs for a habitshirt, took oer to Cremorne, 
and introduced her sister to the lady’s maids as his sister-in-law. In May, 
1852, he told the sister the plaintiff was going to leave her place to be 
married, and that he had got a first-rate business in an hotel, he having 
ceased to be a footman and become the proprietor of the Lansdown Hotel 
at Leamington, in consequence of the death of his brother. In July of 
that year the defendant wrote the followin letter to the plaintiff :— 

“ Leamington, July 17, 1852. 

“My dear Polley,—I tack the plesur of riten hopen to find you quit 
well as thank God It leaves me at this time. I Dear say you thought I 
must have been Ded as I have not wrote to you before, but I have been 80 
bissey that my time has been quit tacken up and when I have had any 
sper time It slipt my memeary but I often think of you I think that I shall 
be in London Next Week but Dont no for sertin I want to get sum cerke- 
lers for the Hotel if I should I shall send for you to meet me In London I 
hope you got the Paper all right.—This Is all at this time from your 
affecnt, “ A, BUCKINGHAM. 

“M. A. Disdell, Market Weston.” 


The plaintiff becoming tired of this long courtship, and learning that the 
defendant’s position was much improved, became, naturally enough, as 
the Lord Chief Justice said, ‘anxious to be doing something,” and wrote 
to the defendant in September, inquiring the cause of his long delay in 
the marriage, and stating her intention of going to Leamington to see 
him unless he explained himself satisfactorily by letter. The defendant 
then wrote to her the following letter in answer :-- 


‘“* Leamington, Sept. 15, 1852. 

“ My dear Polley,--I send you with mutch plesur the Soverring and If 
It wos ten I wold do so but wot you Aquse me of is quite rong but It is not 
the first time you have don so and with hout any Corse wothever this is 
all at this that I shall say Aney think of the Subject till I see you If you 
had the Money that I menched to you it would not set me agenst you as 
the way that you Aquse me of Munney Huntin never entered my Head 
but praps you have Sum one Hels I vew you would lick better wetch I 
have not nor Did I beaver think of Heaney won heals but you witch your 
one Sence mite of told you but this is all that I shall Say on the Subect 
now If you willsend me word wear you are I will mack it my Bisness to 
com and see you and put all strat as for the money that you have had 
you are quit welcome and I remean your devoted 

“ A, BUCKINGHAM. 

“ M. A. Disdell, 23, Queen-street, Brompton, London.” 


About this time the defendant in one of his interviews with the plain- 
tiff wished ber to take another situation, as she was then at home, telling 
he had £400 to raise to pay off his brother’s share of the business, and 
that it would be many years before he could be married. The plaintiff 
then got another situation at St. Alban’s, and wrote several letters to the 
defendant complaining of his neglect, and his not marrying her because 
she had no money, and the following letter in answer was put in and 
read :— 

‘« Leamington, October 8, 1852. 

“ Dear Mary Ann—I tack the plesur of righten to you as preps It may 
be the Last time but I wish you well with all my HartI Can Call God to 
Witness that all the time I was keep Company with youl neaver thought 
of aney won eals but you and It wos alwiss my Intenchion to have mar- 
red you at sum time when I thought I could a done so and as! Have alwias 
told you to bring to my one bouse, but wot you have aqused me of I think 
I neave could be happy with you nor you with me, for in the first place 

ou rote to me and said that jyou thought we had bean keep Company 
oe anuf and that yon wanted to be doing something for Yor Self I told 
you when in London that as my brouther and me wos in Pardnerships to 
gether that on Less you had 3 Hundred Pounds I could not marry you 





and when you sed that you had not got that sum witch J noad that you 


bad not I then told you that I could not marry on Less I could 
to clear out not that I wos a Money Hanter. — 
“* M. A. Disdell, Lamer Park, St. Alban’s, Herts. 


The effect of thiscommunication, it was said, so preyed on the plaintiff ’s 
mind that she was unable to remain in service, and bad gone into lodg- 
ings, when she ascertained that in October last the defendant had mar- 
ried Miss Edwards, of Leamington, whose father was alleged to be a pros- 
perous butcher in that town. This baving put it out of the defendant’s 
— perform his promise to the plaintiff, tho present action was 

rought. 

Mr. Macauley, for the defence, contended that the time to have brought 
the action was after the last letter in October, 1852, was written, whea 
the engagement had evidently been broken off; but the defendant pre- 
ferred lying by until the defeudant had married, and then bringing her 
action vindictively for revenge. He submitted she was entitled to the 
smallest possible damages. 

His Lordsbip in summing up, told the jury to disregard the speeches 
of the learned counsel on both sides, which in these cases were stereotyped. 
The plaintiff was always at one time “raised to the pinnacle of hope,’’ 
and at another “sunk in the abyss of despair,” by the defendant’s con- 
duct ; and on the other side, it was usual to say “ the smallest coin in 
the realm would satisfy the damage she bad sustained.” The jury must 
form their judgment from the facts proved, and give such damages as 
they thought the case required. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff-—damages £50. 





THE IRISH AND THE ENGLISH LOVELACE. 


Within the last few weeks we have had two leading cases of abduction 
—the one conducted upon English, the other upon Irish principles. The 
Irish trial, of course that of Mr. Carden, came first inorder of time. This 
worthy personage, a man of station in the county, a justice of the peace, 
and what not, set about his little arrangements with all the pomp and so- 
lemnity of the palmy days of abduction. There was a postchaise and 
bludgeonmen and revolvers, chloroform to reduce the lady to insensibili- 
ty, and salts of the most pungent description to bring her round again ; 
and, finally, there was a steamer in attendance, with her steam up, lying 
on and off the western coast of the very greenest of all possible islands, 
The Lovelace of Tipperary was no puny schemer. He issaid to have ex- 
pended more than £6,000 in his medical, martial, and marine prepara- 
tions. Where did the money come from? Did he mortgage his expecta- 
tions? Did he hit upon a countryman in the usury line who was willing 
to discount the lady? At least we cannot deny him the praise of endea- 
vouring to revive the heroic system of abduction as it was practised in 
the days when Irish barristers called out their fellows upon the provoca- 
tion of a “dirty” special demurrer, and Irish gentlemen in difficulties 
caused themselves to be conveyed in hearses to their ancestral mansions, 
which, when once reached, were successfully defended by force of armg 
against the vile myrmidons of thelaw. Mr.Carden is indeed a great man 
in his way--he calcnlated upon sympatbies which we conceived to be ex- 
tinguished, and on an impunity wnich he nearly attained, in defiance of 
the canons of modern life. He carried the country with him. Female 
Tipperary sympathizes with the daring hero who rushed at the object of 
his desires in so conquering a mood. ‘Ihey approve of such rough wooing, 
and appear to receive it as the best evidence of that true passion which 
it is the highest triumph of feminine beauty to arouse. Mr. Carden was 
in earnest ; he wasn’t the man “ to ask Papa,” but that lady whom he de- 
sired to possess he would have, despite of her own prejudiees and the Irish 
constabulary. He knew his countrywomen better than we do; he took 
those sounding phrases of ‘* beds of alabaster” and “curtains of snow’’ of 
which we have heard so much at his own estimate of their value, and act- 
ed upon his convictions. The Court, indeed, was compelled to find him 
guilty of some minor offence, but the discerning jury could not be brought 
to admit that it was a crime of any very sable dye. But, although the 
Tipperary jury cannot, with justice, be accused of taking any very Draco- 
like view of the case, they went further than the public opinion of their 
neighbourhood warranted. Fair eyes wept crystal tears of pity and in- 
dignation, as the daring lover was taken to task by the matter-of-fact old 
judge, gentle hands waved white kerchiefs, and murmurs of applause per- 
vaded the court of justice as the poor victim of felonious passion was re- 
moved from the bar. We fully expect to hear that convict bonnets have 
come into fashion, and that the ladies of Tipperary carry little cranks at- 
tached to their chatelains in honour of the man who gave sosignal a proof 
of devotion to their sex as to risk an attack upon three ladies armed 
with prayerbooks, while he himself relied upon the weaker support of 
four bladgeonmen, and a small magazine of firearms in his carriage, 
should the sticks not carry conviction. 

Our English case of abduction is but 2 sneaking affair by the side of 
the Tipperary epopee. An usher engaged to teach a lady’s boarding- 
school ran off the other day with one of the pupils, who had attained the 
mature age of twelve, or thereabouts. The case was tried on Saturday. 
last at Appleby, before Mr. Justice Crowder, and the result was, that the 
prisoner a young man of twenty-three years of age, wassentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment. He did not by any means follow in the heroic 
steps of Mr. Carden, but fell back upon the usual and more peaceful re- 
sources of open doors, bribed servants, and a moonlight flitting into Scot- 
land. But for the pain which the whole transaction must have caused 
to a most respectable family, the whole circumstances of the case are of 
a somewhat ludicrous description. The young lady—being of the mature 
age just mentioned—writes to the usher with all the aplomb of 24. She 
contrives the details of her escape ;—she denounces the proceedings of 
“ Old Crossy,” the governess, in unmeasured terms ;—she involves a maid 
called Bella in the scheme ;—she won’t wear her white dress, lest it should 
arouse suspicion, but “ just keep on her every-day “ one ;’’—she informs 
ber lover the day before the moment for action has arrived, “ that she 
will set her watch with the real time the night before, so I think we shall 
manage it nicely ;’’—she won’t call at her lover’s house, because she is 
not sure which it is, but prefers meeting him at Battleborough. The end 
of it all is, that when Old Crossy is fast asleep and Bella has managed the 
door, and the every day frock has been put on, and Annie Jane has con- 
sulted her watch and perceives that it is the right time, she fairly slips 
out of the academy across the border with the man of crotchets and qua- 
vers. But for the extreme youth of this promising young lady, there is 
nothing very startling about the transaction as compared with other edi- 
fying histories of the like kind ; but the music-master, unfortunately, 
found to his cost that he could not make off with a child in so disgraceful 
a manner without incurring a somewhat severe sentence. We question, 
indeed, if he got as much as he deserved. We could have wished that 
the presiding judge had found it possible to make such an example of him 
as would bave deterred other music-masters who enjoy the same opportu- 
nities from taking advantage of the youth and inexperience of their pu- 
pils. One thing, however, the prisoner did not secure, and that was the 
approbation of the audience. There was not a man or woman present in 
the court who would not have been sincerely and unfeignedly rejoiced 
had Mr. Justice Crowder ordered that a series of periodical whippings 
should be administered to a man who had so grossly abused his trust. 
But was his offence, grievous as it was, to be compared in point of atro- 
city with that of Mr. Carden? We do not remember, even in the days 
when ruffianism stalked triumphant through the conntry, to have heard of 
a more atrocious case than the assault committed upon Miss Arbuthnot, 
with all its accompanying circumstances of brutality and grave suspi- 
cion. The Irish ruffian, however, is only called upon to remain in prisen 
a few months longer than his English rival. There can be no comparison 
between the guilt of the two men, but the sentences are not materially 
different in severity.-- Times, August 8. 





“A First-rate Norice ” or Lorp AperpeeN.——“ Lord Aberdeen suffers 
in popular estimatin from a coldness of manner which is as far as possible 
from being an index of his heart. Ardently loving the people and their 
cause, he spurns the arts of popularity to an extent which is, perhaps, 
scarcely prudent in a democratic country, governed by rhetoric. The 
first Conservative Free Trader, a most consistent friend of religious liberty. 
and the steady though peaceful supporter of constitutional Government 
in Europe, with claims to popular esteem, on which other men would have 
traded to the greatest advantage, he has not only not coveted, but repel- 
led applause. Acting simply on the dictates of his conscience, he bas 
expressed those dictates in the one and most unvarnished form. He 
thought the bread-tax unjust, and he eagerly embraced and heartily sup- 
ported Sir R. Peel’s proposition to repeal it; but he has never tried to 
make capita) out of his personal conduct on that occasion. . 

“He never brags ; he taunts nobody ; he does on each occasion the 
thing that he thinks right, and no power on earth will induce him to say 
more. He believes that the Emperor of Russia has done a great and cry- 
ing wrong, and he will do his utmost to avenge that wrong. No one 
who knows him doubts for a moment that his whole soul is in the strug- 
gle. But he will not exaggerate wrong ; he will not bluster or threaten ; 
he will not even abstain from reproving those who bluster or threaten. 
The reserve and courtesy of a nobleman and diplomatist of the old school 





cover his deep sense of the injustice which he combats. Such a minister 











1854. 








» respects ill-eulted for t f the 
is per in some respects ill-suited for the Parlia mentary contests 
pte a If so, tes consolation to reflect that he is woot Oo _ 
of his race, and that, when he is gathered to the Duke of We —: 
this couatry is not in mach danger of seeing their like again. _ 
whose words no more than answer to his thoughts and deeds is os , 
perbaps a scandalous, phenomenon in the land.”’-- Morning Chronicte 


CASTLE GARDEN. 


Ts orEBaA RA SHORT SEASON ONLY, UNDER THE DIREC- 
TION OF MR, HACKE?T. 
First Appearance in America of 
Madame GRISI and Signor MARIO. ' 

The Public are respectfully informed that numerous alterations and improvements are Pe pro 
ress by which the audience will be more comfortably seated and have increased !* cilities for see 
ng and hearing. The seats have been newly arranged ana numbered. The prices will be, ac 

eording to locality, $5 ana $3, and the choice of seats will be sold at auction. 
PRIN@IPAL SINGERS, . 

Signorina DONOVANI, From the Italian Opera, Lisbon, (first appearance in America.) Sig 

nor SUSINI, Primo Basso from the italian Opera, London and Paris (his first appearance in 
America). Signor FABRICATORE, from the Italian Opera, Flore ce, (bis first eppearance m 
America). Madame PATTI STRAKOSCH. Madame MORRA. Signor AMATI DUBREUL. 
Signor PATTI. Signor MORRA. pdignor PAROZZI, and Signor BIONDI. 

THE ORCHESTRA is composed of Forty-Six Eminent Performers. 

THE CHORUS has been carefully selected, and numbers Thirty-Six well trained Voices. 

THE COSTUMES, new and appropriate, have been expressly made by the Costumer of the 

Grand Opera, Paris. 











Masieal Director end Conductor... ... occ ceccces sss ceccccess ce OE ARDITI. 
Btage Manager... 2... 22. ce cece csececcec sseese:-. Big. AMATI DUBREUL. 
Prompter........- {From the Queen’s Theatre, London.!...... ... Mr. SALABER?. 
GUORRMIEE 0... 0 ccc ccccccececcces 000 000 092 O0OC8000 coeceses Mr. L, ©. STUART. 
Assistant Treasurer, ....... 1... eccesecesscoe see sceeceesMr. W. R, DINSMORE, 





OPENING NIGHT. 
MONDAY, September 4, 1854, will be presented Donnizetti’s Grand Tragic Opera, in 3 Aes, of 
Lucrezia Borgia. 
LUCREZIA... «4. «++ SE ay eer 0 lti—(i‘“CSCS 





Ne RS Eee Pr rrrrrrere, = =—=—hoyg ti (‘titi 
EE MID. 4 5 660.4) ¢sr0ne 9408 bebbbt609 cee ccc nsen SIGNOR SUSINI. 
as Ss. bss bab hs chs 64045 is obs 066.000 6000 a Patti Strakosch 
OS Er Pare ee rrr rrr of 
DD. <¢ baeasidee 625960006 9.008900 0800-000 200 000 behead Signor Fabricatore. 
BEEN, 60.0 060 $0 Ob 065 & 6nb co vce te ccc ebeeotode cbe'see cos beeen Signor Morra. 
Pins codn Ang tine b 060060800 00,0000 60 000 60090068 . Signor Candi 
Liverotto. cma gseee ees cas 8a 9 UR COR Signor Parorzzi 
Vite.omo . ONE Se OT ee eT ae ee 
Chorus of Ladies, Nobles, Masks and Pages. 





Doors will be opened at 644. Performances will commence at 734 0’ clock. 

The main waik of the Batiery from Broadway has been extended and paved to the emtrance 
doo's of the Garden. 

A carriage way bas also been made from opposite Greenwich St. in Ba‘tery Place to the Garden. 

Experienced ushers will be in attendance to direct visitors to their seats. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


HIS CHARMING ABODE OF ENTERTAINMENT CROWDED NIGHTLY with the 
Elite of New York. 





Saturday Evening, Sept. 2nd, 1854. 
LAST APPEARANCE of the GREAT COMEDIAN OF THE AGE, MR. BURTON. 


WM. NIBLO has the pleasure of announcing that on 
Monday Evening, September the 4th, 1854, and Every Evening till farther notice, 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS, and MADEMOISELLE YRCA MATHIAS will appear in 
Comic Pantomime & Grand Ballet. 


Positively the LAST WEEK of Mazulm, or The Night Owl, 
as it must be withdrawn for other Novelties. 
Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. 
Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 
Box Ottice open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from & A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 

OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Valesquez, Murillo, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, Lely, Rembrandt, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude rraine, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. No. 843 Broadway. 
Adwiesion 25 Cents. 





Dirp.—After three days illness, at Maracaibo, Venezuela, on the 28th June 
last, James H. Patterson, aged 17, only son of James H. Patterson, of Boston, 
and grandson of the late Barnabas Bates. 

Digp.—At Perth, Canada West, on Sunday, the 6th August, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Thomas M. Radenhurst, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, Queen’s 
Counsel, and Treasurer for the District of Bathurst, aged 52 years. 

Drev.—In Providence, R. L., August 21, 1854, Solomon Townsend, Jr., in the 
50th year of his age. 

Dizp.—At Islip, Long Island, near New York, on Sunday, the 27th Angust, 
Thomas Pratt, son of the late Richard Badnall, Esq., of Highfield, near Leek, 
Staffordshire, England. 


Exchange at New York on London. 1083; @ 10924. 


UNS ADLBIOW,. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1854. 








Whilst some of our New York contemporaries are discussing the dignity 
of journalism—a question which, it seems to us, were more wisely left to 
the appreciation of readers than to the advocacy of editors—the London 
journals at this period are not doing much to impress us with faith in 
their discretion. The contradictory accounts brought hither by each suc- 
cessive steamer speak well for their rivalry in the publication of news ; 
but are otherwise by no means creditable. What one mail announces as 
a positive fact, the next discredits, or qualifies. Sometimes also the in- 
formation conveyed is absurd upon the face of it, though it circulates 
none the less.—A batch, as customary, of facts, falsehoods, and exaggera- 
tions, has just been telegraphed from Halifax as the latest intelligence, 
by the Liverpool steamer of the 19th inst., and as we cannot wait for the 
arrival of the mail itself, in order to sift in some measure that which 
comes to hand, the subjoined brief summary of its reported contents 
must be taken with due allowance. 

Thus with respect to those wearisome Principalities—ordained, one 
might suppose, in the Book of Fate to be never full, never empty, never 
occupied, never evacuated—we have two or three items in the present 
budget, that well exemplify the contradictions to which allusion has been 
made. Taken in order, as they occur, they tell us in the first place, that 
‘so long as the Turks are in Wallachia, the Russians will retain certain 
strategic points in the Principalities,” and that a formal notice to this 
effect has been served upon the Austrian Government at Vienna. Now, 
not to dwell upon any threadbare joke in regard to the accommo- 
dating nature of the strategies adopted by the Czar’s General officers 
during the whole campaign, it might be pertinently asked which are the 
strategic points to be retained, and how they can be kept, if Omar Pach 
has taken, or has determined to take possession of them. Again, in the se- 
cond place, we find itannounced that “ the Russians continued to fortifyal] 
strategic points as they advanced.” This is more curious still—all, in 
place of a portion ; the Russians advancing, of whom we last heard that 
they were in fall retreat. Whether they were advancing backWards, or 
forwards, or sideways ; whether to the Balkans, the Pruth, or Transylva- 
nia, the despatch does not inform us. If, however, we add to this another 
Scrap of the latest news, which tells us that the Austrian troops have ac- 
tually commenced crossing the Wallachian frontier at Turun Severin, and 
then a still further paragraph declaring that “ the aspect of affairs on the 
Danube is quite unchanged,”’ we must confess that we are slightly mysti- 
fied. Nor, for once, is this sense of the utter want of trust-worthiness in 
the rumours that reach us without its consolatory point of view. It ena- 
bles us to class with the items, that will be contradicted by the next arri- 
val, that one so repulsive and so startling, which represents the British 
camp at Monastir, near Devno, as the scene of terrible calamities, A cor- 
respondent of the Daily News is quoted as authority for its decimation 
by malignant cholera, its total want of medicine, its famishing for lack of 
food, its discontent, and its approach to disorganization. We dare not 
say that a heavy infliction, such as direful sickness, is an improbable cir- 
cumstance, because we pretend not to foresee the inscrutable decrees of 
Providence ; but we have no hesitation in pronouncing some portions of 


this tale to be absurd, and thence arguing that the whole of it is unworthy 


of credit. That soldiers should be starving, when within a few hours’ 
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march of a fleet of well-vietualled ships at Varna, is a nonsensical asser- 
| tion ; and one must ignore the history of the British army, to believe that 
_ want of discipline would immediately follow upon the ravages of disease, 
‘and the absence of either comfort or necessaries. We know that sickness 
| has prevailed ; but our heart is not so much troubled as the quoter of 
the Daily News would have it to be. 

We pass on therefore to the Expzdition against the Crimea, concerung 
which, we regret to say, there is confusion worse confounded in the news 
Last week, it had not only sailed away in its glory from Varna, bat had 
actually obtained a foot-hold at Perokep. This week, the telegraph, with 
its habicual perspicacity, reports that it (the expedition) “is still in 
progress, but the embarkation is deferred on account of the cholera.” 
Perbaps the allies progress, in this branch of the war, resembles the 
Russian advance just noticed. On the other hand, a Russian despatch 
from Odessa mentions an attempt of the Anglo-French forces to land at 
Balaklawa, leaving us in agreeable doubt as to the result of the attempt, 
Coupled with this, is a rumour that Admiral Lyons has been bombarding 
Anapa for four-and-twenty hours, and that the Russian fleet has been 
temporarily airing itself within sight of Odessa. Oh, for the good old 
days of ordinary couriers, with their bundles of reliable despatches !—the 
telegraphs, for political purposes, are beginning to be a downright 
nuisance, And so we leave our brethren in the Black Sea, trusting to 
hear better tidings of them at some future day, and congratulating our- 
selves, in the midst of our vain reach after the truth, that we are not 
doomed to edit a naval and military gazette. 

But if we part so soon with our brethren who are fated to dawdle away 
precious time, on land and on sea, in the East, we must not omit to mention 
one authentic fact, bearing gravely upon the future destinies of that 
interesting portion of the world. On the 4th ult., Schamyl, the heroic 
Chieftian, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Sultan, 
by which he is bound to furnish 50,000 of his gallant mountaineers, to aid 
in the conflict against their common enemy, on condition that the indepen- 
dence of Circassia be fully recognized by the Porte.+ This definite 
intelligence is very acceptable ; the more so, that its practical results will 
scarcely be impeded by the intervention of busy-body diplomatists. 

And so let us pass on to the other seat of war, namely the Baltic, 
whence come satisfactory tidings, not probably to be contradicted hereaf- 
ter. The operations against the Aland Islands seem to have been 
promptly conducted, so soon after the arrival of the French troops, as the 
desired end could be achieved with small loss to the Allies. Bomarsund 
has capitulated, its garrison of two thousand men being prisoners of war, 
and the inhabitants of the islands being in a fair way of complete delive- 
ry from Russian thraldom. The operations, though the particulars are 
very scanty, appear to bave been conducted in the most approved style. 
A successful disembarkation covered by the war steamers; attacks on 
detached redoubts ; a little fighting ; a repulsed sortie ; a threatened or 
commenced bombardment of the main fort—and the business was done. 
The surrender is stated to have taken place on the 16th ult.; and this 
termination of the affair was altogether so probable, that even the alleged 
channel of information,--the submarine telegraph--that smells so strong- 
ly of the Stock Exchange, cannot prevent our yielding credence to it. 
Next comes the question—what are we to do with this summer’s station 
and winter’s desert? Will there be a Te Deum chaunted at St. Peters- 
burg, on the occasion. 

The home news is not of great importance. Parliament was duly pro- 
rog ued on the 12th ult. Sir Benjamin Hall, the ultra-liberal M. P. for 
one of the Metropolitan districts, has become a member of the govern- 
ment, having accepted the office of President of the newly-organized 
Board of Health. Viscount Jocelyn has been carried off by Cholera, 
after a very short illness, We name the last fact thus prominently, not 
because this death of a man of rank is any special proof of the existence 
or the prevalence of the disease, but because it is the way of the world to 
view it in that light. Lord Jocelyn has been before his countrymen on 
several occasions. He was at the time of his death in command of the 
Esse x Rifles, a militia corps that has drawn upon itself some notice as 
the first, under the present embodiment of that defensive arm of the ser- 
vice, to perform regular garrison duty. The Essex Rifles have latterly 
been on guard at the Tower. 

In the usual place will be found an account of the proceedings on Sa- 
turday, the 12th ult., when our gracious and “aye-ready’’ Queen went 
through the ceremony of the Prorogation. How rarely does her Majesty 
perform by delegates these functions of her high office !--A very long 
review of the few doings and manifold omissions of the Parliamentary 
session is also extracted elsewhere from the Times. It is so lengthy, that 
our readers will willingly excuse us from also commenting upon the 
unprofitable manner in which our Legislators have frittered away their 
opportunities. 

Notwithstanding the present burdens of a costly war, and the dissatis- 
faction that prevails in reference to its general conduct, Consols have 
again advanced, and were last quoted as almost touching 94! Here on 
the contrary, in a state of peace with all the world, corresponding evi- 
dence of prosperity might in vain be sought ; nay, a combination of minor 
evils is at the moment pressing heavily on the Republic. Seldom has 
there been such distrust of the Federal authorities ; seldom has the money 
market been more deranged and troubled ; seldom have fires been so 
frequent and disastrous; seldom is a drought so protracted and severe, 
as that which now threatens seriously to compromise the agricultural in- 
terests of large sections of the country. If the old country therefore 
has its difficulties and its drawbacks, it has some compensation in its 
commercial well-doing, and its prospect of a magnificent harvest. 








Louis Napoleon and his Empress prolong their quiet sojourn at Biarritz, 
a quiet little watering-place on the Bay of Biscay, not far from the Spa- 
nish frontier. He has even ventured to absent himself from Paris on the 
féte-day of his family, the 15th of August, whereat the susceptible citi- 
zens are supposed to have taken some offence, albeit his presence amongst 
them has never elicited their enthusiasm. But he knows them ; and fear- 
ful perhaps that the Napoleonic souvenirs might be on the wane, he has 
at length settled the long-pending question of the legacies bequeathed 
by his immortal uncle, and decreed by a stroke of the imperial pen that 
eight millions of francs shall be appropriated to the payment of this qua- 





rious sources of trouble, although the consequent elections of Deputies, 
according to the law of 1837, will furnish a safety-valve for much explo- 
sive feeling. This law prescribes a single Chamber, with a member for 
every 35,000 of the male adults. To record the minor appointments 
made by Espartero and his Council scarcely falls within our purpose or 
our space. 

There is another point however that draws attention, and tbat is the 
attitude of France towards Spain. The accidental presence of Louis Na- 
poleon on the frontier is attributed by many Spaniards to design, and his 
interference in some shape is looked-for. For ourselves we incline to 
think that our strong minded ally has bis hands quite sufficiently full, and 
will scarcely meddle with his neighbour’s internal affairs, unless in some 
extreme case, such for instance as apy s¢rious effort to put forward the 
Duc de Montpensier, Louis Philippe’s youngest son, who married the 
sister of Isabel. For the rest, it is more likely that the wary Freneh 
Emperor will be content to look on, only protesting and scheming through 
his Ambassador at Madrid, to prevent the return to Bourbonism or an es- 
say at Republicanism—both being objects of his especial dislike-—The 
idea of merging the Peninsula into one government, with the yonthful 
King of Portugal for its head, does not seem to have been seriously enter- 
tained.—Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, and other French and Italian cities 
on the Mediterranean, have been severely afflicted by a visitation of the 
cholera. The latest accounts rate the deaths at Naples at 3,000 per week, 
and number several men of name amongst the victims. There was a time 
when the course of this disease was marked by something like precision, 
fearful enough in itself, but giving warning to those who lay in the track, 
and a hope that when it had expended itself it would pass on. Now its 
fatal movements are, if we may use the term, capriciously irregular; and 
unhappily it lingers long wherever it plants its foot. 





The Greytown affair, as the destruction of an inoffensive town is mildly 
called, has taken a new turn, though one not altogether unexpected. On 
Thursday of last week, whilst on his return from Washington to his ship 
at Boston, Commander Hollins, of the U. S. sloop-of-war Cyane, was ar- 
rested in this city, on a civil suit for damages. Tbe complainant in the 
case is Mr. Calvin Durant, whose property, to the value of $20,000, was 
burned in the memorable foray of July the 13th. The Captain was re- 
leased on bail, $10,000 being the amount required, and his sureties being 
the Collector, the Sub-Treasurer, and the Naval officer of this Port. Thus 
the circumstances may perchance be investigated in a Court of Law, be- 
fore they are brought before the high Court of Congress. We are glad 
that it should be so, since there is now less chance of the truth being 
hushed-up. What nice issues may be involved in a legal enquiry, itis not 
easy to foresee ; but the ramifications are mainfold, although the main 
points are these two: Did Capt. Hollins overstep his orders? Can the 
President constitutionally order an act of war, such as the bombardment 
in question, when Congress has not sanctioned any declaration of hostili- 
ties? It may be presumed, we think, that the Executive takes upon it- 
self to defend the course of its officer, seeing that the latter has not been 
brought to a Court-Martial. There can be no middle course, when the 
matter of pecuniary damages is brought home by American citizens or by 
foreigners claiming indemnity. 

The British press generally adopts the view of the great majority of 
influential journals in this country, and whilst condemning the barbarity 
and illegality of the act itself, sees in it a desperate and wretched grasp 
at éclat on the part of an executive notoriously unpopular. For our own 
parts, we still believe that the Nicaragua Transit Company, for its own 
selfish purpose, was the prime mover and active agent, and that the 
Administration is more to blame for its gullibility than for its malice 
prepense. We really cannot swallow the suggestion of one of the Wash- 
ington letter-writers to a neighbour of this city. His idea is that the 
American Cabinet has organized a scheme for “smoking and burning~ 
out.” all obnoxious peoples and governments in Central America, those 
especially who cannot give a good account of themselves. Surely ifa 
confederacy of Borlands, Soulés, and Squiers could hatch such a plot, 
they could not find a government sufficiently insane to burn its own fingers 
and smudge its own reputation, in the effort to carry it out. We would 
rather believe, with the Tribune's correspondent, that a knot of specula- 
tior in Mosquitian lands, more or less officially known at Washington, 
hit upon this notable method of furthering their own private ends. At 
any rate the Boscawen, 70, is ordered from England to Greytown, so that 
a dignified force will be at hand to prevent the application of the smoking 
process to possessions that really are British. 

As for the Union’s stale and ridiculous trick of begging the whole 
question, by tirades against British doings in Central America, wi.h which 
the bombardment of Greytown had nothing whatever to do, they are ab- 
solutely not worth notice. But since that paper and its compeers, so far 
as they dare, take upon themselves the dirty office of stirring up evil pas- 
sions, and hint maliciously at a war with Great Britain as a possible re- 
sult from this contemptible affair, we may as well let them into a view 
of European politics and policy, that does not seem to suggest itself to 
them. It is just this possibility, this probability, this certainty. If 
the Union and its friends should drive their own country and our own 
into a war on any pretext whatever, all the formidable powers of Europe 
would be immediately banded against the United States. Let not fooly 
deceive themselves about Russian sympathies with this Republic, hatred 
to England, opportunities, and all that sort of stuff. We say plainly that, 
if from any eause whatever the two great and free countries of the world 
should blunderingly assame a hostile attitude towards each other, the 
mere fact would be a signal for patching up an immediate peace in Eu- 
rope, and for such a coalition against the West as fillibusterism does not 
dream of. 

With these plain words almost extorted from us by the nonsense that 
circulates in print, wherein war is spoken of as though it were a mercan- 


rel looming up, we believe that negotiations are now on foot that will 
settle all the vexatious points yet at issue, and consign the meddlesome 
small fry of roving agitators to the obscurity that best becomes them. 





Pending the action of the Colonial Legislatures on the Reciprocity 
Treaty with tae United States, the Governor-General of Canada bas 





si-national debt. Considering the many obligations—political, pecuniary, 
and personal--that have at divers times been wiped off by the national 
will, in France, this taking-up @ cast-off burden is matter for leisurely and 
philosophical speculation. 

The aspect of affairs in Spain is ominous. The new government is not 
universally recognised ; and, as is common after successful revolutions, 
there is much satisfaction felt at the triumph achieved, but at the same 
time considerable awkwardness as to the best mode of turning it to ac- 


ment of Christina are yet hailed as fortunate events, but whose influence 
and what durable Administration are to replace the one and the other-- 
these contingencies are already mixed up with the old-fashioned iutrigues 
and cabals. In the meanwhile rioters at Tortosa demand the abolition 
of taxes; the military at Barcelona quarrel with their officers and with 
the populace, requiring the strong hand of General Concha to quell the 
mutiny and the disturbance ; and Malaga and Leriga hold aloof entirely 
from the new order of things. It may be doubted whether the announced 
convocation of the Cortes for the 8th of November will allay these va- 





officially granted permission for American vessels to navigate the river 
| St. Lawrence. That this well-timed act will ere long form one of the 
| items in a ratified agreement, is generally conceded by the Provincial 
journalists. There is still a murmur of opposition here and there ; bat we 
| believe it will die away when the question is fairly put to the vote. An 
intelligent correspondent at Halifax, who disapproves of the measure, 
| still expresses his-conviction that Nova Scotia will say “aye” in due 
time. The dates at which the various Parliaments will assemble, and 


count. The downfall of the late Ministry and a prospect of the impeach- | the question be formally submitted for approval or rejection, are not yet 
' named—with one exception. 


| On Tuesday next, the 5th inst., the newly-elected Canadian House of 
Assembly will test the worth of the thousand-and-one speculations on 
_ Mr. Hincks’ ministerial strength or weakness. At least it will probably 


| commence proceedings by a party vote on the Speakership. We shall be 


glad to see Mr. McDonald re-elected, if it were only as an acknowledg 
ment of his manly protest against the late improper, if not illegal, dis- 
solution. 

Rumour confidently has it that Lord Elgin is to retire from his high 








tile speculation, we take our leave of the subject. So far from a quar. 
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@ffice, immediately after the opening of the session, and that bis successor, 
Sir Edmund Head, will soon assume his place. With more diffidence, the 
@ame authority reiterates the old story that the noble Lord is to be Vice- 
Roy of India—for such in fact the Governor-General thereof may be 
called—and that Sir Edmund bas been instructed from Downing Street 
to further the project for uniting all the North American Provinces. 





Without the smallest scruple, one wishes that a murderer may be ar- 
rested, tried, and bung. Why should any false delicacy prevent one 
wishing that another fillibuster of the Lopez school may, ere this, have met 
with Lopez's fate. Late accounts from Mexico state that the chivalric 
Count Raousset Boulbon has been caught, court-martialed, and condemn- 
ed to death. There may be something to admire in his character and to 
pity in his fate ; but such men are public nuisances, prompters to crime, 
and desecrators of Liberty. Humanity gains when the world is rid of 
them. 





CRICKET. 

The return match between the Married and Single of the St. George’s Club 
was played at Hoboken, on Thursday, August 31st, and terminated in favour of 
the former, with five wickets tospare.—The match was unusually interesting, and 
eae of the best ever witnessed on this Continent. It will be seen that the score 
was made on each side maiuly by one bat—Bailey on the Married side by 
slashing hits, 31 (not out) and 35 (not out)—and Gibbes on the Single by care- 
fal and scientific play, 39 (not out) and 10.—The bowling of Gibbes, Wallack, 
and Waller was very good, but especially Captain Wallack’s, who has now 
proved himself to be one of the most reliable bowlers in this country. The 
fielding on both sides was good—though on the whole the Married had the 
advantage. The ground being very lively, a great many catches were made, 
gome of which by De Grave, Tinson, and Bage, were really brilliant. The fol- 


lowing is the score. 
SINGLE. 
First Innings. 


Second Innings 
Tinson c. Bage, b. Waller 


b. Wallack .... 


Gropper b. Wallack ................ a>. t+. 2 14 
De Grove c. Davis, b. Wallack....... 0 c.Bage,b. Waller. .............. 5 
Bingham c. Wallack, b. Waller...... 3 co. Lester Wallack, b. Waller ..... 2 
HES aa oS Fern ERE. 10 
Meikleham c. Bailey, b. Waller...... 5 c.Sharpe,b. Waller............. 3 
rnett c. Bage, b. Waller........... 0 c.Wallack, b. Waller ............ 3 
gi ies hack geese sscee me Oe > RS 9 
lobnston b. Wallack................ deb. _. 4 eee -10 
II O85 Ss Xo ss ,wieles 0050 oe et ee 1 
H. Wright c. Bailey, b. Sharpe ...... | ae eee ee 0 
Byes 13, Leg Byes 1, Wide Balls. ...18 Bye1, Wide Balll.............. 2 
85 59 
MARRIED. 

Sharpe c. Tinson, b. De Grave....... 3. b. Gibbes........ So RG 7 

Hindhangh b Gibbes........... Wiel Bre etn eee 
Lester Wallack, c. De Grave, b. Gibbs 4 c. Glynn b. Gibbs................ 0 
Capt. Wallack, c. De Grave, b. Gibbs 8 b.Glynn........................ 13 
Waller c. H. Wright, b. De Grave.... 6 b. Bingham..................... 8 
c De Grave, b. Gibbes.......... a 3 SR ees 0 
ia ns x b's 0's Sancn seers BE VR aie etek ene den viveccwsllll 
La Montagne b. Gibbes ............. AMG PSV EES vara Cabs bec ccec ons 6 

NE 5b cara Veaetss 56S ON S's 50 VU CURT IIR TA hia no occ ccs ves 

Brown c. Tinson, b. De Grave....... ae ee 

Tempest c. Wright, b. De Grave ..... RR She i ae ; 
SPE} sever ccccevecesse.s. © BONG, With MelsS,............ 6 
75 70 





CHANGE IN THE APPLICATION OF STEAM. 
The Boston Chronicle publishes a letter descriptive of the motive 
ower of the steamer Arctic, and the application of the invention of the 
rope. Wethered, of Baltimore, for increasing her speed, and saving of 

el :— , 

I have delayed giving a description of the Arctic’s machinery, and the 
application of the motive power employed, in anticipation of a trial trip 
bd this splendid steamer ; but as it is now certain that she will not leave 

is port for Boston for nearly a fortuight, I will give a brief account in 
the present letter. 

For several months, a series of scientific experiments have been made, 
‘oy the liberality of Mr. E. K. Collins, with what is known as Wetbered’s 
Patent, the object being to increase the power of steam without apy in- 
creased expenditure for fuel. The patentees claim as new “the com- 
bining steam and superheated or surcharged steam for actuating engines, 
when generated, the elasticity increased and operated asset forth.’ The 
patent intends not simply steam surcharged with heat, but the use of a 
mixture of saturated and surcharged steam ; ordinary steam being satu- 
rated with water, or of maximum density for the pressure, and surcharged 
steam being common steam surcharged with heat, having less than the 
maximum density, and therefore not being saturated with water. A cer- 
tain quantity of saturated steam being withdrawn from the boiler, aud 
heated of contact with the water to a very high temperature, then mixed 
with a certain quantity of saturated steam, and this mixture used to 
operate upon the engine, a greater power can be derived from it. with a 
eertain quantity of fuel, than could be derived from the use of saturated 
steam alone, produced by the same quantity of fuel. 

The mode of obtaining the mixture is as follows:—From the steam 
ohimney of the boiler, a common steam pipe furnished with the necessary 
stop valves, conveys externally to the boiler the saturated steam to the 
vaive chest; another similar pipe, valves, &c., from the same steam 

chimney, but starting within the smoke chimney, allows the passage of 
the saturated steam down the smoke chimney, through the flues and 
through the furnaces ; passing immediately the burning fuel, and haviug 
become highly surcharged in its passage, it is led out of the front of the 
boiler to the same valve chest, where it unites with the saturated steam. 
From the valve chest, the mixture passes to the cylinder of the engine, 
and operates as a motive power upon the piston. 

Numerous experiments have been made by B. F. Isherwood, Esq., 
Chief Engineer of the United States Navy, and Daniel B. Martin, Esq., 
Bagineer-in-Chief ef the United States Navy. The engine upon which 
‘the experiments were first tried, was a non condensing one; the diameter 
of the cylinder of which was 124 inches ; the stroke of the piston 12 

inches ; the cylinder was double or surrounded with a steam jacket ; the 
steam pipes were 2§ inches inside diameter and 8 feet long, nearly direct 
from the boiler to the cylinder. The boiler had vertical tubes and was a 
working model of the boilers in the Collins’ line of steamships. With 
excellent apparatus and in the most careful manner, experiments were 
made with common steam alone ; with surcharged steam alone and with 
the mixture of common and surcharged steam in which the proportions 
were as twenty-five to seventy-five. From the result it appeared that 
using the steam simply surcharged, produced, with the same fuel, an in- 
creased effect of 65 per cent. above what was derived from the common 
steam alone ; while an increased effect of 106 per cent. was derived by 
the use of the mixture. Also the increased effect of the mixture was 25 
per cent. over what was obtained from the surcharged steam alone. These 
fesults were subsequently verified by operating with the tow boat to 
which I alluded in a former letter. This boat had but one engine, with 
the cylinder 34 inches diameter and 63 feet stroke of piston. The steam 
was cut off in the supply pipe by a fly valve, and camboard at §, the 
stroke of piston from the commencement. There was one iron boiler with 
the furnace and direct flues below, aud single retura ascending flues 
above. A steam chimney surrounded the smoke chimney, and the ave- 
rage temperature of the latter was 600 degrees Fabrenbeit. The steam 
for the mixture was surcharged by taking it from the steam chimney, 
leading it down the inside of the smoke chimney, then through the upper 
flues, then returning through the lower direct ilues, and through the tur- 
mace over the burning coal to the front of the boiler, from which it was 
led to the supply pipe, there united with common steam, then brought by 
pipe externally to the boiler from the same steam chimney or con- 


From a table of experiments in January last, carefully prepared by Mr 
Martin, it appears that the economical efficiency of ibe ehakans of bens 
cated and surcharged steam was about 72 7-10 per cent. greater than that 
ofcommon steam alone. ‘I'he experiments made with the mixture and 


with the saturated steam were continued the same number of hours and | 


minates ; the total number of double strokes 
was with saturated steam alone, 19 3-10, wit 
namber of pounds of anthracite coal consumed per hour 

rated steam, was 666 7-10, producing the mixture 440 8-10, 
experiments, it was found that io a given time, the total nu 
of anthracite coal consumed in one hour, producin 
steam was 453 3-10, producing the mixture 288 


producing satu- 


mber of pounds 
g Saturated or common 





In subsequent ' 
‘high in office. 


9-10. In these experi-| pursuit, owing to the early period in spring wherein he was obliged to 


ments, about the same number of double strokes of engine piston was 
made. The object of this trial was to make the same number of revolu- 
tions of the wheels in equal times, so as to give the boat the same speed ; 
the same distance (56 miles) was run with the mixture and with the steam 
alone, so that the difference tells in the fuel only. But with the mixture 
in order to keep the pressure sufficiently down to obtain the same speed as 
with the steam alone, it was necessary to carry their fires extremely low, 
so that at times portions of the grate bars would be entirely bare. No 
difficulty has ever been experienced from the burning out of the pipes 
conveying the surcharged steam. 

The result of other experiments exhibited the decidedly superior heat- 
ing power of combined power of steam over the saturated or ordinary 
steam, and surcharged or super-heated steam. 

“ Having, therefore, carefully experimented and observed the most sat- 
isfatory results, Mr. Collins resolved to introduce this kind of motive 
power into the *‘ Arctic,” and this design has been accomplished success- 
fully. Iam not.at liberty at the present writing, to give you the di- 
mensions of the 4rctic’s new machinery, but suffice it for the present, to 
say, that the plan of the work is similar to that above described, and the 
trial trip she has already made has verified the results of former experi- 
ments, and demonstrated the proposition that steam may be so treated as 
to greatly increase its power without any increased expenditure of fuel, 
and that with the power hitherto obtained there may bea great saving in 
fuel. I am aware that you will pronounce this description quite dry for 
the general reader, and so it is; but to explain intelligibly the applica- 
tion of the motive power, facts and figures are required. 


The above account is extremely interesting. It is right however to say 
that the Arctic, sailing this day for Liverpool, will be propelled by ordi- 
nary machinery. 





Appointutents. 


The Right Hon. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., to be a Privy Councillor.— 
Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., to be President of the General Board of Health.—Wil- 
liam Ogle Uarr, Esq., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Island of Cey- 
lon, is Knighted.—Mr. W. Lettsom to be Secretary to the British Legation at 
Mexivo. 





Aruty. 


War-Orrice, Ava. 15.—3d Regt of Ft; Lt-Genl Thorn, CB, from 20th Ft, to 
be Col, v Gen! Sir H King, C B, and KC, dec. 20th Regt of Ft; Lt-Genl Tho- 
mas, CB, from 44th Ft, to be Col, v Lt-Genl Thorn, C B, removed to 3d Ft. 
94th Regt of Ft; Lt-Genl the Hon H Butler to be Col, v Lt-Genl Thomas, C B 
removed to 20th Ft. 


War-Orrice, Ava. 15.—5th Dragoon Gds; Assist-Surg McCulloch, M D, from 
2d Life Gds, to be Surg, v Pitcairn, pro on Staff. 6th Drags; Surg Mount, from 
9th Ft, to be Surg, v M‘Grigor, pro on Staff. 8th Lt Drags; Assist Surg Home, 
from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Somers, pro on Staff. Ist or Gren Regt of Ft 
Gds; Lt and Capt Cust to be Adjt, v Ellison, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 6th 
Ft; Assist-‘Surg Hudson, M B, to be Assist-Surg, v Ivey, proin 3lst Ft. 9th 
Ft; Staff Surg of Sec Class E Le Blanc to be Surg, v Monat, app to 6th Drags. 
3lst Ft; Assist Surg Ivey, from 6th Ft, to be Surg, v Marshall, pro on Staff. 
54th Ft; Assist-Surg Youell, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Baxter, pro on 
Staff. 

Hosrirau Srarv.—Staff Surg of the First Class W Humfrey to be Depy-In- 
spect-Genl ot hospitals. To be Staff Surgs of First Class; Surgs Marshall, from 
3lst Ft; Pitcairn, M D, from 5th Drag Gds; M‘Grigor, MD, from 6th Drags. 
To be Staff-Surgs of Sec Class; Assist-Surg Moline, from 15th Lt Drags, v Le 
Blanc, app to 9th Ft; Assist-StaffSurg Huish, MD; Assist-‘Surg Baxter, M D, 
from 54th Ft; Assist-Surg Henry Somers, M D, from 8th Lt Drags. To be As- 
sist-Surgs to the Forces ; Assist-‘Surgs Brown, from 94th Ft, v Hudson, app to 
6th Ft; ee gp v Home, app to 8th Lt Drags; Bradshaw, Longheed, Haw- 
kins, and Biddle, gents. To be Purveyor to the Forces; Medical Clerk Stuart, 

Brevet.—Bvt-Col Du Plat, of Rl Engineers, about to be employed on a Spe- 
cial Service, to be Brig-Genl while so employed ; Lt-Col Williams, C B, of RI 
Artillery, to be Col, with local rank, in Turkey, while employed on Special Ser- 
vice in that country. 


? 


Navy. 

The following promotions have taken place consequent on the death, on the 
6th instant, of Rear-Admiral Charies Hope : Capt. roy | Eden to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue ; and, the following Captains, on the Retired List, to be Re- 
tired Rear-Admirals : Robert Patton, Robert Aitchison. 


Ovituary. 

Tux Kine or Saxony.—A despatch from Munich, dated August 10, 
announces that the carriage of the King of Saxony was overturned at 
Brenbuchel, between Munich and Dresden.—The King was kilied by a 
kick from one of the borses. 

The deceased monarch was a son of the Duke of Maximilian (who was 
born in 1759, and died in 1838.) His Majesty first drew breath on the 
18th day of May, 1797, and he succeeded, in June, 1836, by virtue of the 
act of renunciation of his father, to his uncle, King Anthony, having been 
co-regent from the 13th September, 1830, to the period of his acces-ion. 
The King of Saxony visited England in May, 1844, and was a guest of 
her Majesty at the period of the Emperor of Russia’s unexpected arrival 
in London, The two monarchs met at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle, and were together present at the Ascot race meeting of that year. 
While in England, the King visited most of the priacipal cities and manu- 
facturing towns, and his Majesty was entertained by the Earl and Countess 
Delaware, the Earl and Countess Amherst, and other noblemen, at their 
seats in various parts of the country. His Majesty was a great botanist, 
and while in this country passed two days in collecting plants and speci- 
mens in the Isle of Wright. 

The King, a though twice married, has left no issue by either consort. 
His first wife was the Archduchess Caroline Ferdinandine Therese Joseph 
Demetrie, who was born in 1801, and died in 1832. His Majesty married. 
secondly, Marie Anne Leopoldine, daughter of the late King Maximilian 
Joseph, of Bavaria, who survives ber royal husband. 

His Majesty is succeeded by his brother, the Duke John Nepomucene 
Marie Joseph, who married, in 1822, the Duchess Amelie Auguste, daugh- 
ter of the late King Maximilian Joseph, of Bavaria (sister of the present 
Queen Dowager of Saxony), by whom he has a family of eight chil- 
dren. 

The present King is very much devoted to literature, and among the 
productions of his leisure hours may be mentioned a German translatlon 
of Dante, with elaborate notes. The extensive circulation which tbis 
work has obtained, and the fact that the notes have been translated into 
Italian, are sufficient proofs of the high literary attainments of his Majes- 
ty.—-London paper 

Lorp JoceLyn.—We have very great regret in announcing the sudden 
death of Viscount Jocelyn, M. P. for King’s Lynu, which took place at 14 
o’clock on Saturday morning, at the residence of Lord Palmerston, in 
Carlton-Gardens. Lord Jocelyn was, we are informed, attacked with 
Asiatic cholera during Friday afternoon, while fulfilling his military du- 
ties at the Tower, (he was Colonel of the Essex Rifles, row quartered in 
that fortress,) and the violence of the attack in a few hours overcame 
alike the efforts of his medical advisers and the vigorous constitution of 
the noble lord. The deceased, Robert, Viscount Jocelyn, was eldest son 
of the Earl of Roden, and brother to the present Marchioness of London- 
derry ; was born in 1816 and married in 1841, Lady Fanny Cowper, daugh- 
ter of Viscountess Palmerston, and Lady-in-Waiting to her Majesty, by 
whom he leaves two sons and two daughters. Lord Jocelyn was in early 
life in this Rifle Brigade, and was on the staff of Lord Saltoun in the Cni- 
na expedition in 1842, the result of which he published in a very agreeable 
volume called Six Months in China. He shortly afterwards left the ser- 
vice and entered Parliament. He filled the office of Secretary to the In- 
dia Board during the last couple of years of Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration. Latterly his votes indicated a more conservative tendency than 
those of the younger of tbe followers of that statesman, and it was said 
that a day or two before the break-up of the Derby Government he was 
offered and accepted, the office of Secretary-at-War, in the room of Major 
Beresford, in reference to whose electioneering transactions a Committee 
of the House of Commons, reported in terms which rendered his resigna- 
tion a matter of necessity. The break-up of the Ministry which immedi- 
ately followed, prevented Lord Jocelyu’s actual appointment. A num- 
ber of families of rank are placed in mourning by his demise, and one of 
the seats for King’s Lynn is vacant.-—-Observer, Jugust 13. 


Luect.-Cotonet THorne.—Lieut.-Col. Peregrine Francis Thorne, for- 
merly Commandant at Plymouth, died on the L1th ult., at Constantinople. 
To him London owes the idea and general orgauisation, even to the mi- 
nutest detail, ofits admirable Police Force. For bis suggestions on the 


of piston made per minute | subject, Sir Robert Peel expressed his thanks, and offered Colonel Thorne 
h the mixture 20 1-10; the | the supervision of the whole establishment—an offer, however, which was 


declined.—Colonel Thorne, who received at the hands of William IV. the 
decoration of K.H., enjoyed the consideration of many distinguisbed men 
The last six months of his life were spent in collecting 
military information for the proprietors of a leading journal ; in which 








travel, he had to encounter, through the snow, between Trebizond and 
Erzeroum, en route t @ Kars, a most perilous and fatiguing journey 


Tae Governor ov Fernanpo Po.—On June 10th, at Clarence, after 
twenty-five years’ residence in Africa, died John Beecroft, Bsq., her Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Consul, and Governor of Fernando Po. He was buried 
on Sunday the 11th, amidst the tears of frieds and colonists, with all naval 
honours paid by her Majesty’s vessels Britomart and Polyphemus. 


A Scorrish Versran.—At Moss-side, Glenlivat, parish of Inverayon 
Banffshire, Henrietta Grant, died recently, at the advanced age of 105 
years. She retained her faculties in wonderful degree to the end, and 
until about two weeks before her death she could sew and perform such 
like operations without the use of spectacles.—Aberdeen Journal. 


Husic. 


Beyond the important fact that Grisi and Mario are really to make their 
début on Monday, at Castle Garden, there is no musical event before the public. 
And indeed this one occurrence is, or ought to be, sufficiently engrossing. The 
praises of these artists have been rung so loudly and so universally, that the 
untravelled must be curious to know wherein lies the secret of their long-con. 
tinued success; whilst those, who have luxuriated abroad in the rich display of 
their faculties and accomplishments, will gladly renew a pleasure 80 exquisite 
and so complete. The arrangements for Monday have been copiously advertised. 


Drama. 

Beloved Madam !—Respected Sir !— 

The Augustan period of your dramatic life is about to recommence— 
From a lingering attack of rusticism Alva returns once more to health, 
strength, and purpose. With fingers a little coarse for grasping his ancient 
weapon, he yet unsheaths it, trustingly persuaded that in the long run it will 
be found as pointed and elegant as ever. What though the fingers be coarse, if 
the hand is clean? In a superabundance of animal life, obtained in the land of 
Romance and high charges, Alva feels the exhilarating change to every-day 
pantomime rather agreeable than otherwise. Borrowing a lesson from the in- 
structive history of that excellent clown and amiable snuff-taker, Joe Grimaldi, 
he is disposed in very joyousness to turn three back sommersets, twist himself 
into as many positions as a pentagraph, and exclaim jocosely : “ Here I am 
again!” 

And so having shaken off the garments of anonymity and the picturesque 
permit me, dear reader, in more courtly language “ to assure you of my distin- 
guished consideration.” Itis long since we have met. There are wondrous 
tales to be told ; tales of disastrous chances, aud moving accidents by flood and 
field ; tales of 








« Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch Heaven ; " 
tales at which Mungo Park himself would stand aghast; which would even 
turn to snowy white the lambent locks of Gordon Cumming. It was a subject 
of complaint with Dean Swift that he had not heard three good lies in all his 
life. I wish Dean Swift were alive now. 

But the many tender feelings that bind us lovingly together restrain me for 
the present. I have not the heart at this moment to exact usurious interest 
from you, my reader, Whoever may be the victim, you shall escape. I will 
not drag you into boundless prairies spotted with black Buffaloes, and looking 
for all the world as if Nature in trying to sign her name there had upset the 
inkstand. I will not make your hair stand on end by recklessly thrusting you 
into a canoe (a bark in the strictest sense of the word) and upsetting you in the 
Grand Rapids, where Alligators take a snack without regard to buttons and 
boots— 

“ for ’tis their nature to.” 

I'll say nothing about the slimy things that creep beneath the great Cataract, 
and perpetuate the Allegory of the Fall. Ill not breathe a word about the 
grizzly Bear, the horned Moose, the stealthy Panther, or the savage Wolf, al- 
though I brought them all down at four thousand yards with my patent rifle 
(it has a theodolite at the breach). These things I reserve for mine enemies. 
For them a day of terrible retribution is at hand. 

} But for you, dear reader, I reserve the happier impulses of my nature. 

*** * * * [tis customary for public characters at the outset of a campaign, 
to “ explain their intentions.’’ Although I differ from most public characters 
in the modesty and diffidence of my style, and more particularly in the distate 
I have for mere promises, I think the one custom referred to is wholesome, and 
should be sustained. In the amiable frame of mind I now enjoy, I do not ob- 
ject to divulge the secret of my future efforts.—Simply then, I shall aim for the 
Regeneration of Mankind, and the Reconstruction of Society on a firmer and 

more durable basis. 

The readers of the A/bion will of course remember that I have from the com- 
mencement of my career steadily pursued this object. But an over earnest zeal 
has perhaps militated against my saccess. I have addressed myself to masses, 
where I should have appealed to individuals. I am now firmly persuaded that 
the reformation of the World depends entirely on its simple elements,—and to 
those simple elements—very simple elements—I intend to devote myself. 

To plunge at once into the noble work, I will begin with Mr. Lanergan of the 
Broadway Theatre in his character of Mons. D’ Harville—the play being “ Ca- 
mille or the Fate of a Coquette.’ D’Harville, according to the authors of this 
play, is a gentleman ; according to Mr. Lanergan he is an indifferent kind of 
butler, with the walk of a circus-master. Whatever may be the merits of the 
latter interpretation, it does not entirely satisfy my mind. I cannot clearly 
perceive why D'Harville should, one very occasion of a visit to a drawing-room, 
walk rapidly up to Camille’s mouth, as if he were going to look at her teeth to 
ascertain her age ; nor does it occur to me that a gentleman usually stands as 
if he wanted a tray in his hands. These are important items of reformatioa 
which I respectfully submit to Mr. Lanergan, because J think he possesses suffi- 
cient judgment to see their necessity. But there is another objection I have to 
make, of graver importance. It is an evil, a growing evil, and unless it be at 
once uprooted, there’s no knowing where it may end. I refer to a knob of 
black hair which Mr. Lanergan wears in the most hostile manner on his chin. 
I would call it by its proper name if I could, but I really don’t know what it is. 
I have consulted all the authorities from Herodotus down to Professor Brown, 
with little or no success. If the Sesostris of the former really was Rameses the 
Qud or 3rd, whose portrait we are supposed to possess in the young Memnon, 
I begin to perceive that Mr. Lanergan’s black knob may be descended from the 
Egyptians. But even this discovery brings me no comfort, for on the ground 
of common propriety I object to introducing a Pharaoh into every farce and 
melodrama of the present day. The knob, taken in a modern ligh® is certainly 
not an imperial, nor a goatee, nor a whisker, nor an eyebrow, nor anything 
else on the face of the earth or of man. It is emphatically a knob; a black, 
wagging knob, neither useful or ornamental. Perhaps I am too hasty in say- 
ing it is not useful—it certainly serves as a sign board to announce through all 
disguises—that the wearer is Mr. Lanergan. wnt , 

I have referred incidentally to the play of “ Camille.” It is of course from 
the French, and has been written to prove that the courtezan is capable of 
making the most virtuous sacrifice for the man she loves. The translator has 
displayed much ingenuity in his adaptation, and many harsh features of the 
original are modified in this version. But in a state of society that ignores the 
existence of the Frail, it is difficult to imagine how such a play can be success- 
ful. Yet it is successful; and simply on its own merits too. 

In “ Camille” there are of course other characters besides Mr. Lanergan and 
the black knob. But, excepting Miss Davenport, I have not the patience to re- 
fer to any of them. This lady is, I imagine, one of the best actresses we have 
had in New York for some time. She is intellectual, natural, and refined. In 
Camille she is perfect; but I want to see her in something else, before I indulge 


the eulogium which I confess is now on my lips. ALVA. 


Alva might have said that this clever piece is an adaptation of young Du- 
mas’ “ Dame aux Camelias,” a very touching but very “ improper” tale.—-Mr. 
Burron commences his regular campaign on Monday.—Mr. Tom Taylor, the 
author of many brilliaat farces and minor dramas, has met with such a bit of 


good luck, as rarely falls to the lot of the playwright. He is not appointed 
“ Dramatic Censor” to a new establishment. Quite the contrary, inasmuch as 
care of the body differs from care of the mind. Let his new position however 
be promulgated in the terse language of a London contemporary: 

Mr. Tom Taylor, of the Inner Temple, barrister-atlaw, 


has been appointed 





Secretary of the New Board of Health; £1,000 per annum. 














Firry Years 1x Born Heuspueres. By Vincent Nolte. New York. 
1854. Redfield.—Court, camp, and the circles of Fashion have farnished 
matter for innumerable volumes of gossip and scandal ; it is something 
new to have mercantile life similarly gleaned, as it is in this autobiogra- 
phy. And in a country where the line between enterprise and gambling 
is so fine-drawn as to be dimly perceptible, and wherein three fourths of 
the retail tradesmen expect to become Barings at least, it is proba- 
ble that such a work will be eagerly read. Moreover, this Mr. Vincent 
Nolte was for many years a man of business and a noted cotton specala- 
tor at New Orleans, his “two hemispheres” having been comprised in Eu- 
rope and these United States. Thus familiar names are of frequent oc- 
currence ; and no one can deny that acquaintance with the parties con- 
cerned gives additional zest, whether it be to revealed secrets or to impu- 
ted calumnies. Of these there is nolack. At arough guess, perbaps one 
third of the book may be filled with details of commercial adventures, in 
which the author was employed as an agent—-one third with his querulous 
carpings at individuals with whom he had quarrelled, or who had jostled 
him in his mercantile transactions--the remainder with chit-chat concern- 
ing eminent characters, falling directly or indirectly under his observation. 
As to the first, we must confess for ourselves that the finest treatise on 
exchange or banking or the balance of trade, that ever was written, 
would be but dry reading ; for the second, we must own that there is a 
certain piquancy in Mr. Nolte’s style of paying off old scores, which ar- 
rests the attention, and makes one wonder what is true and what is false ; 
for the third—that is to say, in his handling of well-known characters— 
Mr. Nolte is neither better nor worse than hundreds of men whom one 
meets in print. He is most successful in plain description of events or 
circumstances ; and for example his account of the Defence of New Orleans 
against the British, in 1814, may be quoted as excellent in its way. Of 
course, we would not be understood as endorsing, or expressing any 
opinion on the offensive personalities that run through it, the majority of 
which we would fain believe to be gross libels, and which, we notice, have 
naturally enough drawn forth from some of the New Orleans journals the 
most indignant denials and the most virulent abuse of Mr. Nolte. We al- 
Jude only to his graphic manner of sketching the incidents, and his 
sagacity in reading General Jackson. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, in addition to being grossly and 
confessedly addicted to scandal, Mr. Nolte is conceited and egotistical. 
How could he otherwise have compiled and published these memoirs ? 
His broken-down condition might indeed suggest that the book was 
made to sell, and so probably it was. But the man’s heart is evidently 
in it. More than three-score years and ten have not weaned him from 
himself and his petty vanities, nor taught him wherein manliness and 
honour consist, though these terms come not unfrequently from his pen. 
Neither is his sense of delicacy very acute ; nor should we imagine him to 
be very scrapulous, if we may judge from the story which he unblushing- 
ly tells of his bribing one of Lord Eldon’s understrappers, in order to ob- 
tain a copy of the Chancellor’s private notes respecting a case of Bank- 
ruptcy in which Ne (Nolte) was concerned, We are not however to pass 
judgment on the man; but on his book. In addition therefore to what 
we have already said, we will only further remark that it is lively and 
readable throughout. We quote a few passages that are entertaining, 
commencing with a pleasant little anecdote of Ouvrard, the celebrated 
French financier. 


One morning Mr. Labouchére sent for me to come to him, and when I 
appeared, presented me to Mr. Ouvrard, whose personal acquaintanee I 
had long wished to form, as he very well knew. The refined tone, the 
affability and winning manners of this gentleman, pleased me extremely. 
He expressed himself with rare fluency, and in the choicest language, mpon 
every subject that was brought forward, and at the same time exhibited 
the clearness of his views in striking sentences, and words full of meaning, 
when the topic calledfor them. He never remained at fault for an answer, 
and, where the truth denied him the elements of a direct reply, his inven- 
tive mind always opened for him a middle road between fiction and reali- 
ty. He gave me a convincing proof of his especial capacity for treading 
this middle road, when I met him, a few days later, at a dinner-party 
given by Mr. Labouchére. In the spring of 1809, in one of Napoleon’s 
fits of ill humour, he had been shut up for several weeks at Vincennes, 
and denied the use of pen, paper and ink, and even of books, during the 
whole of that time. At the dinner-table, upon the occasion I am now 
alluding to, Mr. Labouchére asked him how, with such a restless disposi- 
tion as his, he had managed to pass the time, under such circumstances. 
Without stopping to think long about his reply, he answered, that what 
had really puzzled him was to find something to occupy his mind, and, at 
the same time, some exercise for his body, between four bare walls. “ At 
length I hit upon the right plan,” said he; “happening to thrust my 
hand into one of my coat pockets, I there found a packet of pins. I at 
once took them out, and, counting them carefully, discovered, like Lepo- 
rello, in Don Juan, the number to be 1,003. I thereupon took the whole 
quantity in my hand, and, flinging them around, scattered them into all 
quarters of the room. I then began the task of picking them up again, 
until I could produce exactly the same number I[ held at first. Hach 
time, three, four, five, or even more were missing. These I searched for 
untiringly until they were found ; and many a time have I spent a whole 
hour in conjecturing where they could have fallen; and then I would 
pry into every cranny, chink, and hole in the walls, or on the paved floor, 
and in this way I procured a healthful and uninterrupted course of bodily 
and mental exercise.” 


Here is a curious bit from the Western country, which the reader will 
please to observe is dated 1812. 


A frightfally cruel practice prevailed at that time among the greater 
part of the rude inhabitants of the western states. It consisted in allow- 
ing the finger-nails to grow so long, that, by cutting them, you could 
give them the form of a small sickle, and this strange weapon was used, 
in the broils that constantly occurred, to cut out the eyes of the hostile 
party. This barbarous action was called gouging. Upon this excursion 
though Kentucky I saw several persons who lacked an eye, and others, 
both of whose eyes were disfigured. The exasperation then reigning 
throughout the United States, in relation to the difficulties with England, 
was much greater in the western provinces than along the sea coast, and 
the feeling was very intense. As I passed through Frankfort, on my way 
from Lexington to Louisville, I was told that the legislature of Kentucky 
was just then in session. I resolved to go thither, so that I might com- 
pare that body with the sessions of the territorial legislature of Louisiana, 
which I had had the opportunity of observing in New Orleans, and which 
was made up of the most singular mixture of native born Americans, 
and men of French and Spanish extraction. I had scarcely entered the 
legislative hall, when I heard a very enthusiastic orator dealing forth a 
violent diatribe against England, with the following words: “ We must 
have war with Great Britain--war will ruin her commerce--commerce is 
the apple in Britain’s eye--there we must gouge her!” This flower of 
oratory was received with great applause ; and, it must be confessed, 
that for such a population as most of the inhabitants of Kentucky formed 
at that period, it was extremely well timed, and betrayed a certain 
Poetic sweep of thought. 


There is no reason to suppose Mr. Nolte anti-Russian in his feelings, 
as the French and our own countrymen are accused just now of being, 
when they describe things as they find them. Still, he speaks thus: 


; General Woronzow, commanding the army of the Caucasus, was now 
in his sixty-fourth year. I called to thank him. He spoke English as 
well as if he had studied it at Oxford, and had married his first wife, 
Lady Pembroke, in England. Ona my introduction he had invited me to 
a soirée at his palace at the end of the Boulevard de Paris ; and now to 
another at his hermitage near Sevastopol. At this time the Grand 
Duchess Helena, daughter of Prince Paul of Wurtemburg, lately de- 
ceased in Paris, and wife of the Grand Duke Michael, was in Odessa on 
her way to some baths in the Crimea. The princess wanted to get a 
wholesale idea of the commerce of Odessa, and ordered all the wheat- 
e by side in the main street. Thus se- 
veral thousand had collected, waiting for the exrival of ‘the lady. All 
the water carts also, which supplied drinking water to the city, were or- 





Che Albion. 








that the market was io want of wheat, and the citizens in want of water ; 
they had to wait five days, and then the princess arrived. On the next 
day she went on board the fleet, and the wagons were then ordered to 
come in and unload, and the water carts to return to their usual business. 
When the owners asked for compensation for their six days’ loss, they 
were sent to the devil, and told to hold their tongues, and this is Russian 
justice. 

The above neat illustration of the state of that charming country, 
which Americans here and there assume to rank next to their own in all 
the elements of national dignity and strength, refers to a comparatively 
recent period. So it is with this, our final, extract. 


Marblehead, Mass., and had come out as supercargo. He had excited the 
attention of the police by his habit of asking questions and popping the 


befure the Emperor. He was a right inquisitive Yankee. The Czar 
asked the object of his visit, and his intentions, when bis business was 
ended. He replied that he wanted to see Russia for himself that he might 
tell his countrymen the truth about it. The naiveté of the young man 
pleased the Czar, who the Marquis de Custine has shown, is vcry anxious 
to hide Russian tyranny and slavery from foreigners, and to cause a be- 
lief in advanced civilization. Here was an opportunity to get the Ameri- 
cans. ‘“ So,” said the Czar, “ You want to see and learn all about Rus- 
sia? Well, you shall, and at my expense. I will give you letters and 
see that you are everywhere well received. Where do you want to go 
first?’ “To Moscow.” “When?” “The day after to-morrow, at 6 
o’clock.”” * Good! the day after to morrow, at 6 o’clock, I will send for 
you; be ready.” : 

This narrative I got from Codman himself. The next morning appeared 
at the Yankee’s door a very handsome drosky and horses, with an im- 
perial coachman and two adjutants. Servants in imperial livery loaded 
another drosky with his baggage ; the adjutants got into a third, and he 
was whirled off to Moscow and put into a second rate hotel. He had 
scarcely arrived when the Governor and all his staff appeared and offered 
to do the honours of the city. When he had seen all the lions, he asked 
to go to the Crimea and visit the camp of the army of the Caucasus. He 
was sent there by the Governor, and so brought to Sevastopol by the 
flag-ship of the Russian Admiral. Here he wanted to go to headquar- 
ters to ‘see the fun.” The Admiral, named, I think, Etschernicheff, who 
had been a midshipman of Nelson at Trafalgar, and who saw nothing in 
his passenger but an uneducated curious individual, got rid of him at 
Sevastopol. But he had nothing to do there and asked to see the camps. 
He was told that the commandant, Goloffkin, had refused entrance to 
strangers, etc., but he did not care. The Czar had promised him ad- 
mission everywhere and he would complain to him if the field-marshal 
refused. He grew more and more insolent every day, and was so over- 
bearing that there came a sudden order from imperial headquarters to 
send him to Odessa, and thence over the frontiers, with some money for 
his expenses, and the wish for a pleasant journey to him. How he got to 
Trieste, I did not learn, but he told me his story there, and proved that 
favours do not always come to intelligent men, since this crazy pate had 
met with such attention. He did not feel a bit grateful, nor did he make 
any attempt at procuring useful information. All that he talked about 
was his personal intercourse with Nicholas, and the fact that his Majesty 
had been kinder to him than to any other traveller. 

There is a singular coincidence in name, between the hero of this droll 
sketch, and that of another American gentleman, whose arriva! here on a 
special mission from the Czar was editorially noticed in this journal, two 
or three weeks ago. The persons cannot have been one and the same not- 
withstanding, for the dates disprove such an idea. Still, there is no 
manner of doubt that, in each case, the shrewd Autocrat of all the Rus- 
gias adopted similar tactics, for the purpose of blinding the Western 
‘ hemisphere.” 

This work is translated from the German, ard is well translated too, 
although the exceedingly silly preface would scarcely induce one to put 


much faith in the translator. 


Lema Apa, THE Jewish Convert. By O. W. 7. Heighway. Vew 
York. 1854. J. Wiley—An authentic memoir of the conversion, from 
Judaism to Christianity, of a lovely and accomplished young person, 
whose death speedily followed the change in her religious views. Her 
dying wishes produced also so powerful an effect upon her father, that he 
too seceded from his early faith, and did not long survive her. The nar- 
rative portions are sometimes couched in rather high-flown language ; 
but the volume contains some most touching scenes and incidents, and 
may be specially commended to the approval of the serious and thoughtful. 


Famous Persons anp Piaces. By . Parker Willis. New York. 
1854. Scribner.—It was but last week that we congratulated our read- 
ers on the prospect that Willis may long (to use a common phrase) enjoy 
bad health. And here we have him again in one of his series of inimita- 
ble sketches. What they are, the title hints ; and in some shape or other, 
in magazine, or journal, or book-form, we think we have already seen the 
greater part of them. What of that? They will bear reading again and 
again, for, though off-hand, they are done to the life. Scotland, Eng- 
land, and his native land, are the localities here etched ; a galaxy of 
celebrities sparkles along the pages. 


LEcTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND Paintinc. By John Ruskin. New 
York. 1854. J. Wiley. These lectures, delivered at Edinburgh in No- 
vember last, were very fully criticised in the Albion of June 17 and 24. 
We are not inclined to add to what then was said concerning them, but 
take pleasure in calling notice to this duodecimo in which they are em- 
bodied. About a dozen illustrations, from the author’s own drawings, 
will further aid the reader in fairly estimating the greatness and the lit- 
tleness of this talented but crotchetty writer. 


Tur New Tace or a Tus. By F. W.N. Bayley. Ibid. A versified 
bit of Bengal fun, whereof the flavour is mightily enhanced by the pencil 
of Lieut. Cotton. He has cleverly sketched half-a-dozen imaginary 
scenes, showing how a couple of weary and unarmed travellers were shel- 
tering themselves, at luncheon, under the shade of an empty water-cask 
found on a plain—how a tiger came upon them—how they dodged him 
round it—how he finally tried to spring over it, but tilted it with his 
weight, and brought it over himself—how they jumped on the top of it, 
by way of keeping him down—and how they finally crippled him by tying 
a knot in his tail that had forced its way through the bung-hole, so that 
he was compelled to sneak hobbling away, with such a burdensome ap- 
pendage at his heels. Asa jeu-d’esprit and a jew de-crayon, this version 
of a Tale of the Tub is sufficiently amusing. 

History or THE Prorestant Cuurcn iy Heuncary.— Translated by 
the Rev. J. Craig, D. D.,of Hamburg. Boston. 1854. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. The 550 pages, of which this volume consists, may be safely 
endorsed as wortby of serious attention, for they are formally introduced 
and highly commended by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, of Geneva. It will 
be seen that the Hungarians have been victims of religious, as of politi- 
cal persecution. The history extends from the early epoch of the Refor. 
mation, down to the year 1850. 

SeLecrioxs FROM THE FAMILY PAPERS PRESERVED aT CALDWELL, 
Glasgow. Presented to the Maitland Club by William Mure of Cald- 
well.—The Mures of Caldwell—in Ireland or England they would have 
been called Mores or Moores--retain to thisday landsin Ayr and Renfrew 
that have been their patrimony since the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

From that time to the preseut, papers and private documents thought 
worthy of preservation by each of the successive heads of this family 
seem to have been respected by their descendants, so that the Caldwells 
now possess a famous set of family archives. State records themselves 
are not at this date of more value to the historian, than the papers which 


thus lie hidden in the record rooms of many of our ancient families. His- 
torians of this and the next generation must look mainly to such documents 





for the new light that has to be thrown upon the past, before it can be re- 
vealed in the whole fullness of its colouring. We have already ceased to 


dered to occupy themselves in laying the dust. It was of no importance | be content, in history, with outlines of political events and motives, dig- 





The vessel that carried the princess, brought back, on its return, a | 
young American named Codman, in charge of the police. He was from | 


| 


answers down in a note-book, etc.; and they were ordered to bring him | 
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nified cartoons ; we dispense with the dignity and ask for finished pictures, 
portraits of individuals, domestic interiors, iacidents in private — 
life ; caring little in what style they be done, if each be after its done 
wellang accurately. A new taste bas arisen for minute depiction, of which 
evidence may be -een not only on the walls of the Royal Academy, aad 
among artists in the usual sense of the word. It dictates the form of a 
great deal of our contemporary literature, and, so far as concerns & 

of the past in any shape, no influence could be more wholesome. Weare 
disposed therefore to think tbat a day is near, when selections from old 
family chronicles like there of Caldwell, if wisely made, and edited with 
proper care, will be issued even among those publications of the be 4 
which can rely confidently on the patronage of the whele public, and 

find themselves independent of the patronage of clubs. 

Be that as it may, we have the Maitland Club to thank for these inva 
uable Caldwell Papers, and to own, that but for the Maitland Clab we 
never might have seen them. Perhaps none of the Mures ever in one act 
did so good a service to his countrymen, as the present head of the house 
has done by issuing the work before us. We have seldom seen 
archives turned to as good account. The right points for illustration 
have been everywhere felt. The series of documents begins in or about 
the year fifteen bundred, with pictures of the relations between landowners 
and occupants, of the family feuds between clan andclan, and of that spirit 
of civil war which was the most familiar demon of the times, We read 
how Jobn Mare and “ his servand Andro Tempilton” did “ of sett pu 
auld feud and forthocht fellonie,” fall upon John Maxwell of Nether Pel. 
lok and his servand, so that they were scarcely to be saved from his “ maig- 
terfull crueltie and tirannie.” At about the same time we have the de- 
tails of a more violent assault made by the same John Mure (in 1526) 
upon Archbishop Beaton’s palace of Glasgow, with an official inventory 
of the goods and chattels torn by him from the possession of that servant 
of God ; for which goods—to the great burt of his own estate—he had 
afterwards damages to pay. The inventory supplies authority for a ea 
tal Dateh picture of the interior of the household of a great divine in 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It includes twenty-eight feather beds, 
thirteen spits weighing twenty-four stone of iron, eighteen pots, thirteen 
pans, six herring, two pounds of cloves, twelve tuns of wine, and six bar- 
rels of gunpowder. The John Mure against whom all these damages were 
assessed was a wild son ofa fierce Sir Adam. A brother Hector of his 
had been killed in a feud at Renfrew, by some of the Pollocks; bat 
another brother, Robert, had prospered better in his quarrels, for he had 
got a remission under the privy seal “ to Robert Mure, son to Adam Mare 
of Caldwell, knicht, for the slauchter of umquhile Patrick Boure, and for 
the forthocht fellony done upon the Laird of Ralston.” 

To get out of the fioancial difficulty following on the assault against 
Glasgow palace, John Mure entered into bonds with Hugh first Earl of 
Eglinton, whose daughter was the wife to the heir of Caldwell. He bound 
himself to military service, and infelt a portion of his estate, so | as 
money lent remained with him or his descendants. These bonds of 
rent are given in the Caldwell Papers, with a few dccuments illustrating 
the disputes which arose out of them in after years. 

The next John Mure, whose first wife had been Eglinton’s dau ‘ 
was another of the red-handed lairds. He took part with the 1 of 
Glencairn in ‘“ the Fields of the Muir of Glasgow,” and on one occasion 
did “ with bis fyve brothers and twenty-six others, armed in warlike man- 
ner, invade Robert Master of Sempill and his servands for their slauchter, 
near the place and tour of Caldwell, and put them to flight.” He wasa 
respectable man, however, in his day ; and was succeeded by bis eldest 
son, another Jobn, and a knight; whom the Cuninghams of Aitkett and 
the Ryeburns of that ilk slew, as they slew afterwards Hugh, Earl of Bg- 
linton, bis kinsman. 

These three Johns were succeeded by three Roberts ;_ the first Robert, 
knighted by James VI, high in the favour of his king. We have bad thus 
far among the document, not only such matter as has been here indicated, 
but ecclesiastical dispensations to permit marriages hindered by remote 
consanguinity, contracts of marriage, and other domestic records deeply 
imbued with the colour of the time. 7 - ? od ba 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, we are told how to curea 
wound by detaching some of the blood or matter from it, and act 
upon that with a powder of sympathy. Thirty years afterwards, Doctor 
Jobnstone returns a woman servaut to her master, with a prescription 
against aches in the back, about which she had gone to consult him. 
“Take,” he says,“‘a littl fatt dogg, take out only his puddings, and patt 
in his bellie 4 ounces of Cumingseed ; rost him, and carefullie keep the 
dropping, grin boyl a handfull of earth wormes quhill they be tetklie ; 
then lett it be straind and preserved for us, as said is.” 

Passing over a good deal of valuable and amusing matter, we come to 
@ most important set of accounts kept by the guardians of two 
Mures during their minorities, between the years 1644 and 1654. These 
accounts are kept witha true Scotch minuteness, and give a list of all costs 
incurred for these young gentlemen, their nature and amount, The items 
are judiciously classed by the editor, and given under the three se 
heads of personal and domestic expenses, charges on the estate, and law. 
These accounts deal fortunately in no generalizations, All clothes for 
example are entered piecemeal, with the cost attached, down to‘ 
cloak buttoune” for the laird, and even the “ twa elnes lyding to lyne his 
breicks.” 

Upon the importance of such lists to a study of any period we need net 
dwell. We let the current of time carry us now to days marked by a 
new phase of violence, religious persecution. Here we find a Laird of Cald- 
well, earnest in dissent, openly joining the covenanters in the year 1666 5 
a brave and steadfast man, whose life is all disaster, bat who, dying im 
exile, never “ let fall so much as one wofd savouring the least dissatisfae- 
tion with or unpleasant resentment of, his lot in worldly things.’”’ His 
wife, who did not share his exile, shared the persecution that he suf- 
fered. * * * * These events led to a brief confiscation of the Caldwell es- 
tates, but the family recovered its old ground, and before long we are in- 
troduced to another William Mure, who is abroad upon his travels, 
and who keeps a pitby diary. Another travelling Mure gives not only a 
short account of bis travels, but also a list of his books—the same is y Pe 
too by Principal Carstairs, for which we thank him--and leaves at the same 
time to posterity an account of bis daily expenses; among which“ To 
Punch with our Clubb,”’ “ To “ Strawberries ai Goosedubs,” “ to Coffie,” 
and to a wigg,” indicate some of the changes made in the lairds of Cald- 
well by advancing civilization. 

We mentioned, in passing, Mr William Carstairs, whom William IIE 
held justly in honour, That gentleman wasallied to the Mure family, 
and some very pleasant pages in this chronicle relate tohim. His jour- 
nal, kept in Holland and Flanders in 1685, is edifying for the accounts it 
contains of the morals of the continental clergy, and of the strict wateh 
he had to keep over his own. He seems, by his entries of expenditare, to 
have preferred wine and beer to the waters at‘‘Aiken” (Aix la Chapelle). 

The two last volumes of this capital collection are composed chiefly of 


documents centering upon Baron Mure the bosom friend of David Hume,. 


the friend and factotum for Scotland of the Earl of Bute. An honest man 
he appears to have been, and a wise man, who conferred many 

tions, inflicted injury on none, and to whom many out of the family eir- 
cle looked as to one near and dear. These two latter volumes form a 
campact mass of illustration bearing directly upon the times of our im- 


mediate grandfathers. They contain many letters by Hume, and faxeifiar- 


anecdotes illustrative of his character. Robertson the historian, Home the 
author of Douglas, Dr Blair, Smeaton the engineer. and others of their 
class ; Lord Bute, the Duke of Argyll, and others of their class ; are aleo 
among the writers of the letters here, except in a very few cases, for the 
first time printed. The volumes contain youthful verses by Lord Erskine, 
and grave discussions on affairs of state. They contain nothing that was 
not worth publishing. 

As all powerful with the Earl of Bute, when that nobleman had at his 
command state patronage, Baron Mare was the object of much courtship, 
and was addressed of course upon a vast variety of subjects. We produce 
here, for example, ashort letter froma lady of whom we are told ina note, 
that she was not only most beautiful in person, and fascinating in man- 
ners, but highly accomplished, though—but perhaps we see her here losing 
herself under the influence of much excitement—not a model of good spell- 


ing. 
Anchans, Jan. 4, 1766. 

Sir,--As my best wishess has at all times atended you, pleas aceept of 
them the begining of this year. Be persuaded that length of time increas- 
ses their ardor, 

I come to address you, and the other tutor of the Duke of Hamilton, for 
an order of delivery of three picktor belonging to me, which were poot ape 
into packing boxes and plast in the gallery of the Abby, with permition 
of the porter, to stand there till cal’d for by me. But the late Duke, with- 
out my consent or knowledge, unpacked the picktors, carried them to 
Hamilton, and, as I am told, has King Charles the First, and James Duke 
of Hamilton, bung upe in the Abbey. 

I have desired M. Mackenzie to give you a memoriale of facts, and you 
may depend upon my being willing and able to prove every articale of 





them. Iam extremely anxious to have my picktors, and am resolw’d to 
spair no cost for the recovery of them. If it’s consistant with your duty 
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Che Albion. 





September 2 








shorten dispu ll singularly oblige, Sir, ‘your most humble 
ond om me O59 anadon 8. Eourrtoy. 


servant—— 

I my best services to Mistress Mure. 

Baron Mare (Baron of the Scottish Court of Exchequer) was born in the 
year 1718, aad, losing one pareat early, was —— up under the sole 

ianship of an innocent aad pious mother. e studied law at Edin- 
and Leyden, travelled a little to improve his parts, and in 1742 
became M. P. for the County of Renfrew. He retained his seat during 
three parliaments, speaking little, and actively concerning himself only 
in Scotch affairs. Upon all questions about land be became a high au- 
thority ; and generally, as we have said, great confidence was inspired in 
his good judgment. His parliamentary career closed with his appoint- 
ment as a Baron of Exchequer. The Baron in 1764-5 filled the office of 
Lord Rector of Glasgow, and he died at Caldwell in the year 1776. 
: . * * * ee . = > - 
Lord Bute plays really a not discreditable part in the Baron’s corres- 
Though writing in the confidence of most familiar friendship, 
fhe uses the tone of a minister really desirous to be honest—and, more es- 
pecially in some letters relating to the appointment of the Principal of 
Glasgow College, he comes out extremely well. 

From Sir Johu Moore, as famous for his burial as for his life and death, 
there are a number of letters in the Caldwell Papers ; and, chiefly for the 
sake of introducing these, a selection is given from the correspondence of 
the Baron’s eldest son, to whom they were addressed. This son entered 
the army early in life, and served in the American war; during which he 
was twice wounded, and made prisoner. His friendship with Sir John 
Moore dated from boyhood (there is some little tie of blood between the 
Moores and Mures), and Sir John used much to regret Colonel Mure’s re- 
tirement from the work of his profession. This head of the house of Mure 
died in the year 1831. His younger brother, James, survived until the 

1847, when he also died at a very advanced age ; and to him the pre- 
sent admirable editor is indebted for many valuable and authentic anec- 
dotes scattered in notes and otherwise about the work. 

We must refrain from farther reference to other matters sorely tempt- 
ing us, for we have already quoted much. Only, before closing these vo- 
lumes, let us formally and most cordially thank Colonel Mure, to whose 
good taste ani liberality the public is indebted for them. No man could 
have edited the Papers better. with notes more coneise, agreeable, and to 
the purpose. The whole book is delightful— Lraminer. 


Hine Arts. 


Tux Lonpon Art-Usion Exursition oF Prizes.—The Art-Union of 
London, in addition to other prizes, have, this year, allotted £7310 
amongst the shareholders, for the purchase of pictures, out of the vari- 
ous Exhibitions of the season. The works selected, at the option of the 
fortunate prizeholders, are 191 in number; about thirty of which are in 
water-colours, the others in oil; and the whole collection, according to 
annual custom, has been thrown open to the public view, gratis, in the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk street ; forming, im 
itself, an additional individual Exhibition, of the after-season, of no little 
interest. The larger prizes being necessarily few in number—viz., oue of 
£250, one of £200, two of £150, six of £100; the rest varying from £80 
down to £10—it was hardly to be expected that many of the works of 
chief importance in the recent Exhibition should be selected ; added to 
which, it should be stated, that the time at which the prizes were distri- 
buted was after many of the Exhibitions had heen opened, and numerous 
purchases made from them. Nevertheless, on the whole, in the mass, the 
works secured to the Art-Union prizehoiders are of no mean merit ; and, 
in many instances, the choice has done great credit to the purchasers. A 
large majority of the selections are in the Landscape department, always 
a favourite one in this country. The genre subjects are generally of a 
homely, sometimes of a puerile order; but, still, we must not be critical 
with them: the taste for art must be nurtured and reared from the bot- 
tom ; and it is possible that many of those who now highly prize and en- 
joy works of a trivial character, and of crade performance, which we see 
amongst the present collection, may, after a few years’ subscription to the 
Art-Union, and study of Art examples, learn to look to a higher standard 
of excellence. 

Amongst the Landscape subjects selected by the shareholders, we ob- 
serve four by Tennant, three by Hulme, three by Jutsum (including the 
highly-effective “‘ Rocky Path of a Mountain Burn,”) several by Bedding- 
ton, the Williamses, Percy, and Clint; and one by Gosling. Three of 
Underhbill’s rustic subjects also have found purchasers. Uwins’s brilliant- 
ly-coloured picture, “A Cabin in a Vineyard,” representing a mother 
looking after her two sleeping children holds place of honour at one end 
of the room ; whilst T. S. Cooper’s “ Common Fare,” a spirited group of 
donkeys, sheep, &c., on a common, exhibited at the Royal Academy, is 
hung at the opposite side—the purchaser, Mr. J. Hewett, having cheer- 
fally paid the excess in the price £367 10s.), beyond the amount of the 
prize (£250), which fell to his lot. Amongst the water-colour landscapes 
and river subjects, Read’s “ View of Antwerp Cathedral” commands 
attention, and calls for praise, for its admirable finish and feeling treat- 
ment. 

Of the genre subjects there are few which call for particular notice. 
The few include the * Lady of Shalott,” by R. S. Lauder—a strange sub- 
ject, but cleverly treated; Wallis’s picture of * Dr. Johnson at Cave’s, 
the Publisher’”’--Johnson, too ragged to appear at the great bibliopole’s 
table, having a plate of victuals sent to him behind the screen; J. Stir- 
ling’s “ Bible Class in a Scottish Parish School, examined by a Committee 
&f Peithyiery” —clever for character, but crudely executed; and H. 
Warren’s pretty water-colour piece of “ Mein Voglein,’”’ representing a 
girl fondling her pet bird. 

The Council of the Art Union, in their annual report, speak feelingly, 
and somewhat naively, on the existing war crisis, which it seems has 
affected their financial concerns, in common with those of the world at 
Jarge :— 

The subscriptions for the year amount (the Report says), to the sum of 
£12,910 16., and would have been even larger but for extraneous circumstances 
(the disturbed condition of the public mind, and the threatened imposts which 
follow in the train of “‘ grim visaged war’). None have more reason to de- 
— the necessity of war than those who desire to advance the arts of peace. 

he achievement of four gallant countrymen and allies will doubtless supply 
materials for our painters and sculptors hereafter : still it is to be earnestly 
hoped that the struggle will be short and decisive. 

In a later part of the same report the Council make the following ob- 
servations on the progress of art-culture in this country, and their own 
share in promotiag it :— 

At a recent artistic dinner, Mr. Disraeli, commenting on the difficulty with 
‘which the mas; of the people had been led to appreciate art, and sympathise 
with artists, and inquiring into the causes of this, asked, with reference to 
those who attributed it to our devotion to money-making, if it were true that we 
are so entirely devoted to material interests that a general feeling for the fine 
arts cannot be supported and maintained in England? “ If we examine the 

ence,” said the speaker, ‘“‘ I must confess it does not seem to me to sub- 
stantiate that theory. Who, for example, are the most munificent and most 
influential patrons of the fine arts? Do we not find them among the most busy 
classes? among those who are supposed to be entirely devoted to the pursuits 
of material fortune—the manufacturers and the merchants of England. One 
of the great features of the present day is the taste shown by the middle classes 
the fiae arts. I do not mean to say,” he continued, “ that the aristocracy 
of England hive not always been most distinguished by their taste for, and 
ve not been foremost in their support of, the fine arts, by which they have 
been benefited in the refinement and cultivation of their minds; but it is the 
great feature of society in the present day that the most munificent patrons 
of the fine arts are found among the middle classes.’ 

That the Art Union of London has greatly contributed to bring about this 
seault is the chief boast of its supporters, and their chief reward ; and it is their 
farther aim to extend this taste until it influences all classes of soviety. Ar- 
tists will thus be led to prodace noble works, and the interests of art wil! be 
best advanced. It it were our province to point out what is most to be regretted 
in the majority of the artistic productions of the day, we should venture to say 
the absence of deep feeling—ot! the inspiratioa which inspires, “ The true ob- 
— art,” as a German writer justly says, ‘* should be, ins‘ead of resting 

externals, to lead the mind upwards into a more exalted region and a spiri- 
tual world.” And elsewhere, the same author, pointing out that as there is in 
the moral world but one virtue, so in the arts there is but o1e trae path, writes. 
* Perfection consists in the union of the idea and vitality ; everything that 
breaks this union, every deficiency on the one side or the other, is a fault ; and 
if further developed or adopted as a principle, will lead to mannerism. The 
idea, if suffered to predominate, vroduces works that are cold and inanimate, or 
at least in some measure deserve the reproach of hardness. The attempt, on 
the other hand, merely to copy life aud nature, may in some cases produce 

, effects, as many of the naturalist: have done, but with the loss of ideality 
is banished all deep meaning, and even that internal character which forms a 
most essential condition of the art.” Ia deep feeling, as it seems to us, is found 
the only source of true beauty and exalted art.— London Ill. Nows. 


—————— 
CURIOSITIES OF THE BRITISH CENSUS ; AGES. 
A highly interesting document has been issued by the Registrar. . 
Tt is a further instalment of the figares afforded by the a gee pe 
= as to the ages, occupations, and birthplaces of the peo- 





The tables display the fo!lowing remarkable results :--Of the 14.422,801, 
people living in 1821, 6,981,068 were under 20 years of age, and 7,441,733 
were 20 years of age and upwards ; while of the 21,185,010 living in 1851, 
the numbers under 20 years of age were 9,558,114, and the numbers of the 
age of 20 years and upwards were 11,626,896. 

The number of the population of the age of 20 and upwards in 1851 ex- 
ceeds the number under the age of 20 by 2,068,782. ‘ 

The increase in the young population under 20 years of age in the 30 
years (1821-1851) has been 2,577,046 ; the increase in the adult popula- 
tion of 20 years of age and upwards in the same time has been 4,185 
163. 

The males of 20 years of age and upwards at the two periods amount to 
3,587,600 and to 5,610,777 ; the increase in the 30 years has been conse- 
quently, 2,023,177 men of the age of 20 years and upwards. All of these 
numbers, it is evident, would not be able to “ go forth to the war,” if the 
population en masse were called to arms; the quality of the population 
at after ages differs so much in vitality, strength, and intelligence, that it 
requires still further analysis. 

The males at the seldier’s age of 20 to 40 amounted to 1,966,664 in 1821, 
and to 3,193,596 in 1851 ; the increase ia the 30 years is equivalent in 
number to a vast army of more than twelve hundred thousend men (1,226, 
832). 

The women at this fruithful age of marriage(20 to 40) were then 2,119, 
385 in number ; they have increased by 1,243,073, and now amount to 
3,362,458, 

While the population under 20 years af age increased 37 per cent., the 
population at the second age of 20 to 40 increased 60 per cent. 

At the age of riper knowledge and experience (40 to 60 years), the in- 
crease was 1,244,400 persons, or 55 per cent, in the thirty years. 

The number of persons in mature life. at the age of 60 to 80 years, in- 
creased 45 per cent. ; while the increase at the extreme period of life after 
80 was only 34 per cent. 

If it be assumed, as it may be fairly, that the population under the age 
of 10 years and the great bulk of the population of the age of 70 and up- 
wards, are chiefly sustained by the industry of the population living in 
the middle periods of life, extending from the age of 20 to the age of 60, 
it will follow that in 1821 the 6,367, 991 persons of the two middle ages 
sustained 4,355,166 children and old persons, or 68 per cent. of their own 
numbers ; while in 1851 only 5,797,295 in effectives by age (57 per cent.) 
were sustained by 10,082,296 of the effective population. Tested by these 
facts, the strength of the nation has increased faster than its numbers. 

The population of 1851 is so constituted that if the century of life over 
which a generation may extend is divided into five periods of 20 years, 
commencing at the ages, 10, 20, 40, 60, and 80, the numbers in 1,000 
males, are 461, 307, 165, 62, and 5; while the numbers in 1,000 females 
at the same periods are 441, 312, 168, 71 and7. The exact proportions 
are shown in the table (4.) p. xvi. They are approximatively represent- 
ed by 6 under 20 years of age, to 4 at the age 20, 40, 2 at 40-60, and 1 at 
the age of 60 and upwards. The numbers at the ages 20 to 60 now 
somewhat exceed the numbers under the age of 20 years; and it should 
be borne in mind by those who have to deal with the whole population, 
that the persons of the age 20 to 40,—but not their possessions,—are 
nearly twice as numerous as the persons of the next vicenniad (40-60,) 
and that the males of that age (20-40) exceed in number the males at all 
ages over 40 in the proportion of 31 to 23. 

In the year 1851 the proportions at the age 20-40 in 100,000 of the po- 
pulation are nearly the same as in 1841; but since the latter years the 
proportions of the age 40 60 have increased. 

There are some natural, some useful, and some artificial divisions of 
buman life, of which a few may be advantageously noticed, since the 
tabular returns have been distributed, by the method of differences, so as 
to exhibit very nearly the numbers living at each of the several years of 
age. 

Human life is naturally enough divided into two periods ; the first ter- 
minates at the age of 25, which is now the average of marriage in Eng- 

land; the second period extends from that age to senility, or to the 
catastrophe of death. In the Roman law 25 was the age of majority, as 
it is in the present French code for males. The number of persons at the 
last census in Great Britain under the age of 25, was 11,573,377 ; of the 
age of 25 and and upwards, 9,611,633. 

By the common law of England all persons under the age of 21 are 
infants ; 21 is the age of majority ; and in the following years of age half 
of the marriages in England are now contracted. The number of minors 
in Great Britain at the last census was 9,985,133 ; the number of 21 years 
of age and upwards was 11,199,877. 

Males at 14, females at 12, may consent to marry, but cannot legally 
marry until the age of 21 without the consent of their guardians. And 
the English law regards 14 as the age at which a person is competent to 
distinguish right and wrong ; under 7, children are irresponsible ; between 
the ages of 7 and 14 they are in some cases responsible. The number of 
persons of the age of 14 and upwards was 14,167,871; of 14 and under 21, 
the number was 2,967,994 ; of 7 and under 14, the number was 3,260,188. 

Physiologists divide human life into four periods, the embryonic, im- 
mature, reproductive, and sterile ages: the first terminating at birth ; the 
second at puberty, which is achieved at 15; the third at 45, after which 
few mothers have children ; and the last at 100 and upwards. The num- 
bers in Great Britain at the three latter periods are, males under 135, 
3,754,936 ; of 15 and under 45, 4.811.172; of 45 and upwards, 1,851,235. 
The number of females under 15 was 5,703,144; of 15 and under 45, 
4,984,299 ; of 45 and upwards, 2,080,224. 

Individual life exists on such conditions that it may at any moment 
cease ; and the vital tenure varies not only with every change of external 
circumstances, but by natural laws ae every year of age. It is most 
insecure in infancy and old age. At the age of puberty—before the pe- 
riod when the growth of the body is most rapid—before the age of its 
great strength—before the age of greatest intellectual power, it is least 
assailable by death. The chance of living througha given year increases 
from birth to the age of 14 or 15; it decreases to the age of 55—8 at a 
slightly accelerating rate; after which the vitality declines at a much 
more rapid rate, The numbers living at the ages 15—55, extending to 
the extreme limits of the reproductive age, where the vitality wears away 
slowly, is 5,664,781 males, and 5,903,111 females. The numbers living of 
the ages after 55 are 997,926 males, and 1,161,412 females. 

Seven, which numbered the notes of music, the metals, and the planets, 
for the Greek philosophers, was supposed by them to measure the critical 
intervals of human life. The “seven ages” of Hippocrates,—which, ac- 
cording to one account, terminated at the years seven, fourteen, twenty- 
eight, thirty-five, forty-two, fifty-six, seventy, or more—were extended by 
Solon to the ten equal septennaries ending in the years seven, fourteen, 
twenty-one, twenty-eight, thirty-five, forty-two, forty-nine, fifty-six, sixty- 
three, seventy, or the last to which life extended ; and another philosopher 
added the two periods up to eighty-four years, the fullness of life—beyond 
which he would no more reckon than would the charioteer the ground 
that he ran beyond the goal. Some of these Sepiennary years coincide 
with striking epochs of life, and have evidently suggested our legal and 
some of our popular divisions for which the numbers in the population 
have been already given. Varro divided life very naturally into five 
equal ages, terminating at the close of the years 15, 30, 45, 60, 75 or more, 
and proposed to call males at the five respective ages, pueri, adolescentes 
juvenes, seniores, senes. 

The popular English divisions of life are expressed in the language by 
several characteristic words, such as babe, suckling, infant, child, boy, 
girl, lad, lass, youtb, maiden, and young, middle-aged, old,_-man, woman. 
These terms are not used with so much precision as they might easily ac- 
quire ; and some of them, derived from different sources, are used syno- 
nymously, while the latter terms often include the period which the ear- 
lier words especially designate. But (using a little force to make them 
express consecutive ages) it may be said that Great Britain in 1851 con- 
tained babes and sucklings (under 1 year), 578,743; infants (1-5 years), 
2,166,456 ; cuildren (5-10 years), 2,456,066 ; boys (10-15 years), 1,141,933 ; 
girls (10-15 years), 1,114,882 ; youths (15-20 years), 1,051,630; maidens 
(15-20 years), 1,048,404 ; young men (20-30 years), 1,830,588 ; young wo- 
men (20-30 years), 1,959,906 ; men of middle-age (30-50 years), 2,376,904 : 
women of middle-age (30-50 years), 2,482,382. 

Before proceeding to consider the next age a problem presents itself for 
solution. What is the oldest age that is now attained? What is the 
measure of the complete orbit of human life? The census furnishes some 
aid towards the prosecution of this inquiry, which is certainly of no in- 
considerable interest or importance. In Great Britain more than half a 
million of the inhabitants (596,030) have passed the barrier of “ threescore 
years and ten ;”” more than 129,000 have passed the Psalmist’s limit of 
“ fourscore years.” and 100,000 the years which the last of Plato’s climac- 
teric square numbers expressed (9 times 981); nearly 10 thousand (9,- 
847) have lived 90 years or more ; a band of 2.033 aged pilgrims have 
been wandering 95 years and more on the unended journey ; and 319 say 

that they have witnessed more than a hundred revolutions of the seasons, 

Many instances are cited of men living in the ancient world more than 
a hundred years ; and Lord Bacon, in his “ History of Life and Death,” 
quotes as a fact unquestioned that afew years before he wrote, a Morris 





dance was performed at Herefordshire, at the May games, by eight men, 


whose ages in the aggregate amounted to eight hundred years. No popu- 
lous village in England was then without a man or woman of fourscore 
_— old. In the seventeenth century, some time after Bacon wrote, two 

nglishmen are reported to have died at ages ter than almost any of 
those which have been attained in other nations. According to docu- 
ments which are — in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, Thomas Parr lived 152 years and 9 months, Henry Jenkins, 169 
years. The evidence in these extraordinary instances is, however, by no 
means conclusive, as it evidently rests chiefly on uncertain tradition, and 
on the very fallible memories of illiterate old men ; for there is no men- 
tion of a documentary evidence in Parr’s case, and the births date back to 
a period before the parish registers were instituted by Cromwell (1538,) 

At the last census 111 men and 208 women have been retarned of ages 
ranging from 100 to 119 years ; and to the scientific inquirer in the dig- 
tricts where these old people reside, an opportunity is afforded of investi- 
gating and setting at rest a problem of much greater interest than some 
of the curious questions that engage the attention of learned societies, 
Two-thirds of the centenarians are women. Several of them in England 
are natives of parisbes in Ireland and Scotland where no efficient system of 
registration exists, few of them reside in the parishes where they were 
born and have been known from youth; many of the old people are pau- 
pers, and probably illiterate ; so that it would no doubt be difficult to ob- 
tain the documentary evidence which can alone be accepted as conclusive 
proof of such extraordinary ages. 

Until the system of registration and the census have been for many 
years in operation, the evidence of extreme ages must remain indecisive ; 
but there can be now no doubt that some of the 21 millions of people in 
Great Britain have lived a century ; which may therefore be considered 
the circuit of time in which human life goes through all the phases of its 


evolution. 
--— + oe 


A Vegetarian EatrnG Hovse.—The immense success of the late Ve- 
getarian Banquet at Leeds has induced an enterprising enthusiast to start 
an Eating House, conducted entirely without the assistance of the Butch- 
er. But not only is the Butcher renounced, but also the Fishmonger, on 
the principle that it is wrong to catch fish: for vegetarianism professes 
to be an improvement on that doctrine, the first promulgators whereof 
were fishermen. The Poulterer is excluded likewise ; for not even eggs 
are tolerated: it being considered cruel to rend the tie which exists be- 
tween them and hens, if not cocks also: and although this objection may 
not apply in the case of ducks, by reason of the indifference of those 
birds to their eggs, yet it is thought that to eat ducks’ eggs would be to 
take a shameful advantage of the ducks’ neglect of their eggs. Recourse 
is not even had to the Dairyman ; to drink cow’s milk is to rob calves 
and if the cow has no calf, to milk her is to weaken her, by creating an 
artificial drain upon her constitution. Milk quite sufficient for te com- 
position of puddings and pies is obtained from various plants, and the 
requirements of the tea and breakfast-table are completely met by the 
milk of the cocoa nut. 

In short, the Baker, the Greengrocer, and the Grocer in ordinary, pur- 
vey all the materials which form the bill ot fare provided at these novel 
Refreshment Rooms: the staple of the kitchen is derived entirely from 
the kitchen garden. The beverages—for the establishment is teetotal as 
well as vegetarian—essentially consist of the unfermented juice of the 
pump. 

We have honoured this Vegetarian Eating House with a visit, and on 
inquiring what there was ready, were informed by the waiter that there 
was “ some very nice grassjustup.’’ “ Do you think,”’ wecried, “ that we 


are going to be such geese as to eat that?’’ ‘ Nice young grass, Sir,” 
he repeated : “ new cut.” 

The idea of grass made us ruminate a little. ‘“ Any hay?” said we. 

“No ’ay, Sir,” answered the waiter, blandly. ‘ No ’ay, Sir; but 
beautiful grass—sparrowgrass.”’ 

“ Peas, Sir?” suggested the waiter. We ordered peas. “ Two peas— 


thoronghly done!” shouted the man, down a pipe. 

“* What will you take to drink, Sir?’ he asked, returning to the table. 
“ There’s toast-and-water--there’s apple-water, lemonade, ginger-beer.” 

* Any ale?” 

“ Hadam’s hale, Sir: very old; first liquor as ever was drunk.”’ 

* Bring us a pot of Adam’s ale apiece ; we prefer it mild.” 

“ Yessir.” So saying the waiter disappeared ; and presently returned 
with our dinner ; for which, however, we found our two peas insufficient, 
so we demanded what else there was. “ Kidneys, Sir—fine kidneys. 
Marrow.” 

Marrow.” . 

“ Come,” we said. “ This is better than we thought. Kidueys and 
marrow. Bring a couple of marrow-bones.” 

“ No bones, Sir. Vegetable marrow.” 

“ Two kidneys then.” 

“ Two kidneys, Sir, yessir.”’ 

“ Let them be devilled.”’ 

“ Very sorry, Sir; don’t devil our kidneys. Red-nosed kidneys, or 
kidney beans, Sir?” 

“ Red-nosed kidneys! ”’ we cried in astonishment. 

“ Yessir. ’Taturs, Sir.’ 


“ Potatoes with red noses!” we again exclaimed. ‘ In this abode of 
Temperance!, Well; never mind: bring us some of your debauched 
potatoes.” 


“Ow will you ’ave them, Sir. Plain? ”’ 

“ Hey?—no. 4 la maitre d’hotel—that is with parsley and butter.” 

“ Parsley, Sir, we ‘ave; but no butter. Butter a hanimal substance, 
Sir ; we use no hanimal substance. Ile, Sir.”’ 

“One wants something else with potatoes,’”’ we observed. 

“ You can ’ave,” replied the waiter, “* minced turnip, or ’ashed carrot, 
cabbage ‘art stuffed, scolloped hartichokes, curried brocoli, fricasseed cu- 
cumber, roast onion, stewed endive, truffle and mushroom pie, beet- 
steaks, pumpkin chops.’’ We chose a slice of roast onion ; and when we 
had eaten it, the waiter inquired whether we would take pastry or cheese. 
How is it you have cheese,” we demanded, “ and no butter?” “ Dam- 
son cheese, Sir,’ was hisreply. We had some bread and damson cheese : 
and then asked what was to pay. “ Yessir. Two peas is eight; and 
kidneys is five—that’s thirteen—and two roast onions is one shilling, 
two and a penny: and breads and cheeses four: and two waters a apeny 
each is two and fivepence apeny.” 

We settled this little account without any demurrer; and under the 
excitement of the generous fare we bad been partaking of, gave the waiter 
half-a-crown, telling him to keep the change, which amounted to a half- 
penny for himself.— Punch. 

PrcuLtarities or Grouse.— A correspondent in the neighbourhood of 
Carr-bridge says, he noticed the other day a remarkable instance of that 
wonderful instinct which, even in the most timid of the feathered race, 18 
sometimes found to inspire a courage almost supernatural in defence of 
offspring. As S. W. Hurrel, Esq., was crossing the bill between Carr- 
bridge and the Spey, on a fishing excursion, with some of his dogs follow- 
ing, one of them pointed, when a grey hen offered to do battle in defence 
of her brood, and flap, flapping her wings like fanners, gallina, with oa 
bravery, actually beat her éanine antagonist, and, to the no small wonder 
of the party, drove him crest-fallen away. Another instance of the ts I 
lar force of the same natural instinct may be mentioned. Mr. Bass, M. P., 
and his friends, who have taken the shootings around Carr-bridge, are 
in the habit of giving presents to the herd-boys in the district, in — to 
engage them, bona fide, to preserve the nests, and, if possible, guar = 
against external violence. One of the keepers lately accosted one 0 
the herd-boys, and in answer to several queries on the subject of og 
told by the boy that in guarding the game from molestation, he _ 
difficulty except with one nest, which was situated in a place ae = 
quented by the cattle, and which, he said, must have been destroye built 
iéss by some means protected. ‘ But,” continued the boy, “ I have — 
a little house of stones and turf about it, and that will prevent the catt e 
from getting at it.” ‘{But,” replied the astonished keeper, “ you will cer- 
tainly scare away the bird.” “O, no,” rejoined the boy, “ I have left a 
little door for the hen to get in and out at, and she sits on the eggs as 
usual,” The keeper, on visiting the place, actually found this to be the 
case ; and several persons, attracted by curiosity, have seen the same sin- 
gular phenomenon, which seems inferior in interest only to that of the fa- 
mous bird, lately referred to in the newspapers, that built its nest in the 
mast of a ship in harbour, and when the ship sailed, accompanied it on its 
voyage.-English paper. 

Yacut-Saits anp Yacut-Mopers.--At a recent Regatta dinner, at 
Lowestoft, Mr. Stephenson, M.P., the eminent engineer, whose yacht 


Titania bad been second in the race, thus remarked upon what is want- 


ing above the water-line. 

“ The pursuit of yachting in this country has not been without its = 
upon naval architecture. Yachting has been long pursued, and the ad- 
vances recently made in naval architecture may be attributed in some 
degree to its study ; and although my friend in the chair says I some- 








times leave engineering and come to yachting, I beg to inform him that 
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I consider yachting one of the most abstruse pieces of engineering that 


can be devised, ( hter.) When I looked upon the noble vessels 
which flew before the wind this morning, I could not help reflecting what 
various forces were in action, and how nearly balanced they were one to 
the other. There was no great distance between one vessel and another 
after having passed over 30 miles; and that the differences between the 
various forces and resistances at work should have amounted to a few 
minutes is one of the most curious things, perhaps, to which the human 
mind caa apply itself, and one of the most difficult problems to solve. 
Yachting men, in nine cases out of ten, apply their attention chiefly to | 
the form of their vessels ; but though I believe mach depends upon the } 
form, I have not studied yachting for four or five years without having 
come to the conclusion that it is only a matter of secondary importance 
now. There is more science required above the water than below it ; 
there is more science required in managing sails than in drawing the 
lines of vessels. We have advanced more rapidly in the construction of 
the hulls of our vessels than in the management of the sails ; and let us 
endeavour to induce yachting men not to cease to apply their attention 
to the subjects in which they interest themselves, because, although they 
have reached, I may almost say perfection of form—although they have 
devised a form to which the fluid through which it moves gives the least 

resistance,—I am satisfied we must look more to the regulation and ar- 

rangement of the sails than we have done. (Hear, hear.) They have 

remained stationary for some years, while the bull, so far as my Memory 
serves me, has been gradually improving, in consequence of the greater 
attention paid to its construction. Let us, therefore, turn our attention 
to the sails, for I am sure that there is more to be done in them than 
there is remaining to be done in the hull itself. (Hear, hear.) I thank 

ou for having received my name so cordially, and I assure you that I 

eel I am not deserting my profession as an engineer in coming down here 

to yachting.”’ (Applause.) 





Curious Fisu.—On the night of Friday last, a curious fish, pronounced 
by our fishermen to be an Albacore, was caught while mackarel fishing, 
about twelve miles off Hastings, by William Evans, owner of the Bee. 
The fish weighed 454lbs., and is nearly four feet long from the tip of the 
snout to the end of the tail, It is not scaly, but more like a mackerel as 
to its outer skin, and has the singular peculiarity of being as hard as a 
deal board to the touch. The dorsal fin, which is large, when not in use 
fits closely into a deep grove (as is very much the case in the mackerel), 
so that at first sight one would conclude that it bad no such fin. The 
smaller fins near the tail, above and beneath, are also hard and thick. 
The body is large, and tapers suddenly towards the tail. The capture of 
these fish in “ these parts” is said to be of very rare occurrence ; indeed, 
it is asserted that the oldest fishermen in Hastings do not recollect one 
having been caught here. The fish was bought by Messrs. Breach & Son, 
of the Fish-market, around whose windows numbers have congregated .o 
inspect so strange-looking and unusual a visitor. From this account we 
are disposed to believe this fish to be a bonito. A description given in 
Yarrell’s “ British Fishes” of a specimen obtained by Mr. Crouch on the 
Cornish coast closely tallies with that above rendered. There is also a 
similarity in the time and circumstances of the capture, the fish men- 
tioned by Yarrell being “ taken in a drift net in July, at which time the 
roe was abundant.” Yarrell adds that “ it rarely takes a bait, and is too 
wary to be often taken in a net,’ a statement which may account for our 
oldest fishermen never recollecting having seen one here before.—Has- 
tings Chronicle. 


THe Crock at Sr. Pauy’s, Lonpoy.--The pendulum is fourteen feet 
long, and the weight at the end of it is one hundred weight; the dial on 
the outside is regulated by a smaller one within ; the length of the minute 
hand on the exterior dials is fifteen feet, and the length of the hour hand 
is eight feet, and the weight of each seventy-five pounds; the length of 
the hour figures two feet and two and a half inches. In the face of the 
dial is an aperture of about a foot square, through which visitors are al- 
lowed to protrude their heads to observe the hands in motion, the minute 
hand making a considerable leap at each swing of the pendulum. A 
gentleman was at one time indulging his curiosity in this way, the hand 
being above his head, and afterward; turning to look below, remained in 
that position, until on attempting to move he found the minute hand close 
upon the back of his neck, and was totally unable to extricate himself. 
In a short time he would have been inevitably suffocated, even if decapi- 
tation had not ensued. Fortunately, a friend was with him, who hastil 
summoned assistance, and the clock was stopped just in time to save his 
life. Since that time, the guide takes care to caution visitors against 
prolonging their observations at a certain period in every hour. The fine 
toned bell which strikes is clearly distinguished from every other bell in 
the metropolis, and has been audible at the distance of twenty miles. It 
is about ten feet in diameter, and is said to weigh four and a half tons. 
The bell is tolled on the death of any member of the royal family, of the 
Lord Mayor, Bishop of London, or the Dean of the Cathedral. The whole 
expense for building the Cathedral was about a million and a half pounds 
sterling.” —— 


Omak Pasna at A Review.—Lord Raglan wore the plain uniform of a 
British general. But Omar Pasha! How shall this feeble pen do justice 
to a get-up which had certainly been organized totally irrespective of ex- 
ee: But in the conscientious performance of a duty it must be tried. 

o begin at the top. His fez was no ordinary skulleap, but still a fez. 
In the front thereof the precious metal was laid on with no sparing hand, 
forming some device, the nature of which was not apparent at a distance. 
His coat, a specimen of the genus frock--family, single-breasted ; species, 
miraculosus. From his neck to his waist, it (the coat) wasa mass of gold, 
the left breast glittering with stars, some of which were in diamonds to a 
fabulous amount. His nether garment was composed of white cashmere, 
with a broad gold stripe down the same. The scimetar, a pure Damascus 
blade, with jewelled hilt. The horsecloth and holsters would have made 
the fortune of a plundering bashi-bazook. The thief might have retired 
from the stirring scenes of his profession to enjoy peace and his pipe under 
his vine and his figtree, had he gotten such a prize. The horse, a well-bred 
grey Arab, with small intelligent head, straight forehead, and open nostril, 
beautiful figure, and gentle as the most nervous lady could wish, and at 
will fiery enough to satisfy the most locomotive aide-de-camp. The above 
may convey a faint notion of Omer Pasha as he reviewed the troops. 
Varna letter. ae 

Science Versus Seavs.--Mr. Campbell, salmon-fisher, Blackhill, Stone- 
haven, has adopted a novel but successful mode of destroying these des- 
tructive animals. Some time ago, observing a seal swimming about the 
nets, he determined to try an experiment on him, and accordingly got 
ten drachms of strychnine mixed up with hog’s lard. This mixture he 
inserted in the side of a salmon, which he fastened to the stake nets, and 
anxiously watched the result. Next day he observed that the salmon had 
disappeared, neither was the seal in its accustomed place. No intelli- 
gence could be obtained of the missing seal till about ten days after, when 
some fishermen came upon a dead one cast ashore near Dunnottar Castle. 
On examination, it proved to be the animal so anxiously looked for, and 
measured about six feet in length. This mode of destroying these animals, 
which are so destructive to the salmon fishings on our coast, might 
be adopted by others with the like success.—Scotch Paper. 





Tue Ortew or tHe Name or Canava.—A correspondent writes us as 
follows :—A paragraph has appeared in several newspapers, and among 
others in the Daily Mai/, on the origin of the word Canada. In this pa- 
ragraph it is said to be a corruption of the Spanish word “ Aca nada,” 
meaning there is nothing in it. I find another, and I think a more pro- 
bable origin of the word, in Blackie’s Imperial Gazetteer. There, at p. 
581, Canada is said to be derived from the Iroquois word “ Kanata,” a 
Collection of huts, and this word the earlier European visitors to that 
country mistook for its name.—Liverpool Daily Times. 





How To Take Croystapr—Arrer Dixner.—Jones. How would | take 
Cronstadt? With vigour and decision, nothing more easy. My dear 
Brown, look here. This table is the Baltic, very well. Now look— 
(Jones places certain strawberries for the forts ; the City of Cronstadt, 
on this occasion only, being represented by a plate of gooseberries at 
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ming in contact with the reaping-hook (which performed a fearful lace- 
ration of about 7 inches by the side of the gills), sprang into the air to 
the height of several feet, and so dismayed the poor countryman that, to 
use his own expression, he thought the “‘ Jack wor bewitched.” A fellow- 
labourer happening to be near, came and assisted, and after considerable 
difficulty succeeded in despatching the poor fish, which appeared to en- 
dure the most excruciating pain from the wounds he had received.—Eng- 
lish paper. 
DovsLe Sapeata iw THE Scotcn Herring Fisuery.—“ The most im- 
portant affair un the Moray Frith at present is the herring fishery. I find 
that the Sunday, which has so much to recommend it to most other work- 
ing men, is a sad drawback on the herring fisheries. The boats go to sea 
in the evening, and must fish in the night only ; but they cannot go out 
on Saturday evening, which would cause the breaking of the Sunday on 
their return, nor can they go out on the Sunday evening, as that would 
be Sabbath breaking at the very outset. So that there are only left five 
days out of the seven of lawful working days. Sometimes when fish are 
very plentiful, some of the most enterprising will wait on Sunday till 
after midnight and return on Monday morning ; but by this method only 
a small proportion of the usual take is obtained, and it is only partially 
adopted. If any of our economists would make a statement of the loss 
sustained in a good fiishing season by keeping this double Sabbath, it 
would be found to be immense.””—Corresp. Daily Vews. 








ApvantaGe or WEEpING.—1. Seven acres of light gravelly land were 
fallowed and sown broadcast ; one acre was measured, and not a weed 
was pulled out of it ; the other six were carefully weeded. The unweeded 
acre produced 10 bushels, and six weeded acres averaged 225 bushels per 
acre—a gain of 25 per cent. 2. A six-acre field was sown with barley in fine 
tilth, and well manured. This weeding, owing to a great abundance of 
charlock, cost 12s, per acre. The produce of an unweeded acre was 13 
bushels ; of the weeded, 28 bushels--difference in favour of weeding, 15 
bushels per acre, besides the land being so much cleaner for the succeed- 
ing crop. 3. Of six acres sown with oats, one acre, ploughed but once and 
unmanured, produced only 28 bushels per acre. Of this increase, at least 
10 bushels may be attributed to the weeding and eight to the manure.— 
Journal of the Bath and West of England Society- 


NationaL Savvrations.--The busy, energetic Englishman inquires, 
“ How do you do?” as if the only question with him were, not whether 
anything was to be done (for that he assumes), but in what way it was 
done. So the Frenchman, who makes behaviour and polish the study of 
his life, asks, ““ How do you carry yourself?” So, also the inventive 
German demands, “ What are you making?” and the grave Spaniard 
asks, *‘ How do you stand ?” 


ScorcuMen in EnGuanp.--Of every 100,000 persons born in England 
271 were found to be in Scotland when the census was taken ; but of every 
100,000 persons born in Scotland 4,723 were in England; or, as the Re- 
gistrar-General has it, “ the tendency of people born in Scotland to enter 
—— is 17 times as great as the tendency of the English to enter Scot- 
and.’ 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


An unfortunate error occurring in our Diagram last week renders the posi- 
tion therein shown susceptible of an easy checkmate in three in place of five 
moves. Thus :—1. Kt tks P check.—2. B to Q B check.—3. B tks R checkmate. 

To CorresronvdEnts._£. 7. The error was not yours ; we wish though that, 
for the future, you would send diagrams. Written descriptions of positions are 
very apt to breed mistakes.— 4. B. C. is congratulated on his ingenuity in dis- 
covering the error above alluded to, and that White’s three moves being added 
to Black’s two would, in the aggregate make five. Should bis leisure permit of 
his continuing his researches he would find that one more added would make 
stz. 





THE BREVOCRT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT Finished and Farnished with all the modern conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors, on Tuesday, 

the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms. The Catering Department wil! be under the ex 
clusive direction of MR. SANDERSON, late of the COLLEGE HOTEL, — Families desirous of 
engaging apartments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 


nept?—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 8. 


HE PROFESSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY 

AND OF MODERN LANGUAGES, in the above University, are now vacant. Salary 

of the former, $1,000 per annum, with apartments in the College; of the latter, $600 per annum. 

with the privilege of taking private classes in the neighbourhood Immediate application (post 

aid) to be made to the Rev. J. C. Cochran, Secretary to the Governcrs, at Halifax, who will af- 

ford such information as may be required. 
Halifax, N.S., July 18, 1854. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


MAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 

wo payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 

Gl . Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Gria- 
nell & Co., Liverpoe!. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Please address, post paid, 








F BOWMAN, GRINNELL & €O., 
Agents of the Swallew-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
83 South Street, New York. 
ag REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persons wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. mard—3m. 








PROFESSOR HOWS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
CUTION AND ORATORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be receivea at bis residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 
from Bleecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1854. 





OOMS.—A FAMILY is desirons of letting to Two Single Gentlemen or friends—together 

or separate—a Handsomely Furnished Sitting Room and Bed Koom adjoining, and a spa 

cious and beautiful room with Pantry on the first floor of a large gentlemanly house, centrally lo- 

coated, near Broadway. Bath, and every comfort to be expected. 

A pplications desired only from parties who are willing to pay a fair price, equivalent for supe- 

rior accommodations.—Breakfast if desired and served in the rooms. 

Address, (post paid) with full name and particulars, to ‘*S. D. H.,’? Metropolitan Post-office, 

Astor Place. , 











the back.) Here we are. The strawberries the forts: Cronstadt the 
gooseberries. Now a little vigour and decision! This spoon is the Duke 
of Wellington, three-decker, leading the van. We go in here, firing 
= broadsides at once, to destroy the forts to larboard and starboard ; 
 - e ¢ the same time our guns in the bows and stern-sheet smash the 
. er a. — and behind. Ver good. We are then in front of 
a a the ity of Cronstadt. We shell that, Sir ; shell it of course! 
=. blewe a tom Goosen sy man ensues ; the Russian fleet is 
BJ , 

Brown.—After dinner.—Punch, ae + Pree tie Cryaeteniee 

Sineu.aR Capture or 4 Lance Pixe —A few a labo 
was cutting sedge in a meadow, on the banks of ag whe Wheatley, 
Oxon, he was somewhat alarmed to find the progress of his reaping-hook 
impeded by the rapid dart of a pike of lar, dimensions, weighing, as it 
afterwards proved, upwards of 13 lbs. The pike immediately upon co- 





AME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
M apa that her Boarding aud Day School will be re-opened on Thursday tne 4th of Sep- 
tember. augl9—7t 





SON WILL RE-OPEN HER BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
yy ee at No. 38 Union Square, Fourth Avenue, on Thursday, lith September. 
augl9—4t. 





ERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Oapt. J. 
FOE. wad Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, September 2, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Fo freigh' on oor ualled accommodati fe d comfort ly 
t assage, b uneq ions for e nce an t. 
tel — da RDWARD K. OOLLINS & CO., 66 Wail Street 
P. are requested to be on board at A.M. 
The steamship BAL TIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail September 16, 1554. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
of war. 


Noticr.—In consequence of the great advance in the price of coal, —— and provisions, the 
of in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the frst of July, willbe $150 im the 








RS. MEARS RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC 
that her School, Nos. 30 and 32 West Fourteenth Street. between Fifth and Sixth A venves, 
wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Cireulars may be obtained at her address, or at Messra. 


Roe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. Mrs. M. wiil be at home after Sept. Ist to recotve po- 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages will be provided in stormy weather to accommodate 
residing at a distan «. aug 





N. P. WILLIS’S NEW BOOK. 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK— . 
F AMOUS PERSONS AND PLACES. By N. P. Wiruts. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 


‘The pereonal portrayings of distinguished contemporaries of whieh this volume is mainly 
composed, will insure its reablenes. It will have a value, from the seme quality, that wil} in- 
crease with time, and be, also, independent, te a certain degree, of its literary merits. & 

of the men of mark of any period are eegerly devoure’—more eagerly as the sul jects pass away, 
and are beyond further sering and describimg—the public requiring \ess thet they should be @ 
done than that they should be TRUE TO THE LIFE. Correctness ip such pencillings is mere im- 
portant than grace in the art. And this I claim to have proved for these sketches.’’—Batracd 
from the Preface. — 


N. P. Willis’s Works in Nine Uniform Volumes, each, $1 25. 
RURAL LETTERS AND OTHER RECORDS, &c_ 1 vol. 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET AND PICTURES OF SOCIETY, &c. 1 vel. 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, &e. 1 vol. 
HURRY GRAPHS, &c., &e., &c. 1 vol. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, &c., &c. 1 vel. 
FUN JOTTINGS, &c., &. 1 vol. 
SUMMER CRUISE IN MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. 
HEALTH TRIP TO THE TROPICS. 1 vol. 
These books wil! be sent by mail, POSTAGE Pa'D, for the price remitted to the Publisher, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan-st., New York. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—SEPTEMBER. 
NOW READY. 


GONTENTS. 


PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS, Number ITI. : Hon. J. P. Kennedy. 

OUR PARTIES AND POLITICS. 

WOOD NOTES. II. The Forest. TII. The Lake 

FRANZ LISZT, AND THE PRODIGIOUS SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

MARIAN IN HER CELL 

THE WILDS OF NORTHERN NEW YORK. 

6. LITERATURE OF ALMANACS. A Dialogue between Piseator and Alcofribas Na- 
sier, Jr , atthe Glen House, White Mountains. 

7. ISRAEL POTTER, (Continued.) Dr. Fravklin and the Latin Quartier—Mysteries 
of Parisian Lodgings—Another Adventare—Paul Jones in a Reverie—Israel retnrns 
to Squire Woodcock ’s. 

8. THE SONGS THAT NEVER WERE SUNG. 

9. PRAIRIE LETTERS: The Trail of the Lost Child. 

10. MY HUSBAND'S MOTHER. 

ll. THE WEEDER. 

12. THE PROPER SPHERE OF MEN. (A Letter from one of the “ Strong-Minded.’’y 

13. THE COCK-FIGHT IN MEXICO. 

14. THE GREAT EXCURSION TO THE FALIS OF 8ST. ANTHONY. Letter to 
Charles Butler, Esq., by one of the Excursionists. 

15. THE HISTORY OF A COSMOPOLIT®E. 

16. THE LOST ONE FOUND. 

17. THE EDITOR AT LARGE. 

18. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LITFRATUKE—American. 

Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories— Horace Mann’s Address at Antioch College— Bay- 
ard Taylor’s Journey to Central Africa—Miles’ Rambles in Iceland. 





Pash 





Complete Sets of Putnam’s Magazine. 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, comprise upwards of 2,000 large pages of Choice Li- 
terature, by Eminent American Writers. Tnese volumes are equal in quanity to 15 r— 4 
duodecimos Fither volume may sti)] be had, neatly bound in cloth, price $2. For the 
the publishers will supoly new subscribers with the three volumes, in cloth, post receipt 
of $5. They may also be had in half morocco, price $8. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 


* - wae ; 
PROF. AYTOUN’S NEW WORK. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
IRMILIAN, A “SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. ByT. Percy Jones. 12mo. Cloth. 


Price 50 cents. 
Familian is a hit at many vulnerable authors of the day, as Carlyle, Gilfillan, Tennyson, and 
particularly Alexand+r Smith, whose ** Life Tragedy” probably suggested the work The vari- 
ous extravagances of these authors are hit off in the pen of Firmilian. As a key tothe rs 
T. Percy Jones is Alexander Smith ; Apollodorus is Gilfillan, as a representative or the 
puffing school ; Mariana is in compliment to Tennyson ;_ the Uncle Tom School is in for a 
hard hit ; while much of the mach'nery is a travesty of Festus aud Faust. The versific 
as good «s the wit, and both are exquisite. The work originated in a quizzing article by its an- 
thor, which attracted great attention, a few months since, in Bla huood, 





JUST PUBLISHED— 
HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK, THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. By Prof. 
Wisos, J. G. Lockuart, James Hoge and Dr. Macinn. Edited, with M re and 
Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols., cloth, $5; half calf or morocco extra, $10 ; sheets 
for biuding, $4 5) 
CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. Portrait of Prof. Wilson (engraved on steel); History of Blackwood’s Magazine ; Chris~ 
topher in the Tent; The Chaldee Manuscript ; and Noctes from August, 1819, to August, 1a24. 

Volo TT. Rvgreved fac simiie of a Manuscript page of the Nectes in Wilsen’s handwriting ; & 
Memoir of Prof. Wilson ; and Noctes from November, 1824, to July, 1827. 

Vol. 11I. Portrait and Memoir of Lockhart ; Noctes from January, 1828, to April, 1880. 

Vol. IV. Portrait and Memoir of Hogg ; Noctes from May, 1830, to November, 1831. 

Vol V. Portrait and Memoir of Dr. Meginn ; Noctes from February, 1832, to February, 1835 ; 
with a copious Index to the whole work, embracing over three thousand references to subjects. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY OF 
LS he OF A DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER.—VINCENT NOLTE’S FIFTY 
Bs YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant’s Life. 1 vol.,, 
l2mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 106 and 112 Nassau Street. 





TO STRANGERS VISITING NEW YORE. 
D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
) Stunt al direct the attention of Strangers visiting the City to their large Bookk 


# stablishment in the spacious building at the corner of Leonard Street and Broad- 
way. The collection of Books on every known subject will be found to be large and varied, em- 


bracing the 
BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS IN 





History and Biography, Medicine, Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, Poetry and the Drama, Mathematics, 

Fine Arts. Physics and Mechanics, Architecture, 
Philosophy Engineering, General Literature, 


Natural Philosophy, 


Arts and Sciences, 
Moral and Political Seienee;, 


Naval and Military Science, 
Domestic Economy, 


Bibliography, 


Agriculture, Ficiion, Novels, &c. Botany 

Heraldry, Gardening, , ; Trade and Commerce, 
Greek and Latin Classics, Geography, Chemistry, 
Numismatics, Geology, Mineralogy, 


Atlasses, a great variety. 
In every style, including the elegant morocco, calf, and half-calf bindings. 

Amongst the many Elegant Illustrated Works which claim the notice of the lover of Fine Books, 
we would mention the following : — 

LORD KINGSBOROUGH’S MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 9 large tolio volumes. 

ROBERTS’ EGYPT AND NUBIA. 

MURPHY’S ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN. 

THE CLANS OF SCOTLAND. 

BOYDELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 

PRINCE MAXIMILIAN’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA. Folio, 

HOGARTH’S WORKS Folio Edition. 

GILRAY’S WORKS. Folio. 

GALLERY OF THE PITTI PALACE AT FLORENCE, 4 Folio vols. 

THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. By Audubon. 

THE QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA. By Audabon, 

ABBOTTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

LODGES PORTRAITS. 

THE WILKIE GALLERY. 

THE VERNON GALLERY. 


And thousands of others, too numerous for the limits of an advertisement. To gentlemen form: 
ing Libraries (to which we give special atteation.) our large and varied collection affords im- 
mense facilities, for they can at once see the edition and the style of binding they desire. Our 
weekly intercourse with all parts of Europe, enables us to procure any book not to be had in this 
couutry, in the shortest possible time. 

Catalogues of our own Publicasions and of Books constantly on hand, supplied gratis on ap- 
plication. 


A CHARMING DOMESTIC STORY OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 
HE IRON COUSIN; Or, MUTUA'. INFLUENCE. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 


Author of ‘The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines,’’ ‘* The Complete Concordance of 
Snakepeare,’”’ &c, One bandsomely printed volume, large 12mo., over 500 pages. $1. GOloth. 


Opinion sof the Press. 
\ vigorons pen.’’— Northampton Mercury. 
‘+ A pleasant story.’’—Sarannah Republican. 


‘* Full of dramatic power.” —Southern Literary Messenger. 

** It is fall of home truths.”"—Cheltenham Journal. 

** Written by a master hand —Ohristian Advocate. 

‘* Written with grace and spirit.’’— Boston Courier. 

‘ The details of the story are well wroughtout.’’—V. D, Advocate. 

** The ‘ Iron Cousin’ is a‘ palpable hit.’ ’’—G/asgow Citizen. 

* The style is animated and beautiful."’—Cowrier & Enquirer. 

+ Tc will have the widest circulation.’’—Pa/ladium. 

** We predict for the book a large circle of admirers. ’’—Mobile Advertiser. 
‘* A well-planned and well-written novel.’’—(Christian Register. 

** This work will add to her fame.”’"—City Ifem. 

** Full of natural and pleasing incid — Ver. 
‘* 4 book which is sure to attract readers.’’—Chris. Intell. 

‘* 4 romance of unusual merit.”’"— Wes. Lit Mess. 

** The dialogue is effective throughout.’’— Liverpool Courier. 
‘* Homan nature is well portrayed.’’— Rechahite. 

** An ingenuous and imaginative writer.’’— Worcester Journal. 
‘* A work of power and beauty.’’— Bizarre. 

** An agreeable and entertaining book.’’—Pennsyleanian, 

‘** Its characters are well drawn ’’—Sarannah Journal. 

‘* We find the work bighly interesting.’ — Lawrence Sentinel. 
‘* We commend it to our readers.’’—Commonwealth. 

“The reader will be loth to lay it down.””—N. H. Reg. 

‘She writes with great naturalness.”’— Daily Journal. 

* The fruit of true genius and unwearied labour.”’—Dui'y “+ pwd. 
‘* She has attained an enviable celebrity.’ —Gazette. 

‘* Her style is the parest and best.’’—Springfield Paper. 

** It combines pleasure with ir struction.’’— Daily Repu. 

** An inventive and brilliant mind.”’—Athany Argus. J 

** Human nature is well and faithfully portrayed.’’—Courter. 
““ A work of deep and powerful infinence ’’— Boston Heraki. 

‘* A vivid picture of English life.’ — Boston Traveller. 

‘* A sweet lesson of home truth.”’—American Courter. 





Stat, 








cabin, $75 im the second cabin. 


“It will attain ap extensive popularity.”—Nor. D. Herald. 
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STATE OF NEW YORE 


OFFICE, ALBANY, AUGUST 10, 1854.—To the Bheriff ofthe 
8 





RET ’s 
aty of few York. 


r: Notice is hereby given, that at the General Election to b+ heid 
Tuesday succeeding the first 


onday of November next, the following officers 


Gevernor, in the place of Horatio Ses mour ; 
4 nt Governor, in the place of Sandford E. Church ; 
A Canal Vommissioner, in the place of Heary yuan ; and 
Taapector of 5: Prisons, n the place oi Henry Storms ; 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December. 
ntative in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the United States, for the Third Congress- 
t, com ot the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 8th wards, in the city of New York ; for the 
b District, composed of the 42h, 6th, 10th, and 14th wards of the city of New York ; for the 
, composed of the 7th and 13th wards in New York, and the city of Williamsburgh 
County ; for the Sixth Dist: ict, composed of the 11th, 15th and 17th wards in New York; 
the Seventh District, composed of the %h, 16th and 20th wards in New York; and for the 
District, composed of the 12th, 18th and 19th wards in New York. 
Officers also to be elected for said County 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 
A , in the place of Francis R. Tillou ; 
4 — Judge. in the place of Welcome R. Bebee 
Al 





sil. 


eF 





bs 
A 








Mayor, iu the place of Jacob A. Westervelt ; 





Register, in the place of Ga-rett Dyckman ; ged Sark 
A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of George G. Glazier, who was appointed 
‘te GM @ vacancy caused by tne resicnatiou of Henry Arcularius ; 
A Police Justice, for the Second District. in the place of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed 
@0 Gil a wacancy caused by the death of John McGrath , é : 
vernors \or the Alms House, in the place of Gustavus A. Conover and William Pinkaey 
to fill vacancies. 
District Attorney, in the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
caused br the death of Nathaniel B. Blunt. ve 
4 Cieil Jus ice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12th, 
and Tind wards ; 
A Potice Justice for the Kighth Judicial District, composed of the 16th and 20th wards. 
Yours Respectfallv, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, 
« Secretary of State 


if 


SHerire’s Orrice, 
New York, August l4th i354. 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, ome = meleepents of 
Stawate in such case made and provided. 4 
42: ’ Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


ublic ne apers in the county, will publish the above once in each week until the 
a Boon then hand S their bills for 4 wertioing the same, so that they may be laid before the 
Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statutes, volume 1, oy ge 1, chap- 

‘tor 6G, title 3, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. JOHN ORSER, Sheriff. 
ang?6—10t. 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 
R* TANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 

ALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slipand Water Street, New York, 





590,000 COPIES OF BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURES 
Can be Supplied within a Reasonable Time after the Orders are Receive. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., NO. 10 PARK PLACE, 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 

JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRIVA; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro 
doms ofthe White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of ** Views Afoot,’’ ‘* El Dora- 
do,” &s. illustrated wit) elozant Tinted Plates and Ragravings on Wood, from drawings by the 
Author, aod with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental costame. Complete in one handsome vol., 
about 599 pages, 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 5). 
*4® Ordors for the above work from tha trade requested without delay, the first large edition be- 
yaad exhausted in advance of pablication. Orders will be dispatched in the order of their 





: ALSO, NEARLY READY 
If. MISS COOPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
LAFE. With Illustrations by Vépler. 1 vol., square 8vo. 

SCIENCE AND MECHANISM OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
ILLUSTRATED. Being a Descriptive and Annotated Catalogue of the various divisions of ar- 
icles there. Euited by C. K. Goodrich. 410. 

IV. PROF. DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 
tien, Bvo. 


V. ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. New edition with illustrations. 
VI. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
‘With Ilustrations. 12mo 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ye excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and fs 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
es i¢ does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. both Street. 


RB. BK. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
earn cight heurs. sepl0—3m. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


BM CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
favalasble remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficaci 


t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 





ant’s ifervescent Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
Oty of the sto:nach, heart-barn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Snecessor to James Tarrant,) Draggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


Wer eale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 


a Broadway, avi by Clements & Sioodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Kmapowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“ A Savino Bank ror tak Wipow anv tHe OxrPaan.”’ 

@fs Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantce Fund of $100,000. 














ta State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Ldwes at their General Agency, No. 71 Wali street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
@aroeghout the State. 
Perseus going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
@ee Leca! Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Madioa! E i in d daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 
Pamphlets se’ting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the offies, No. Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Sames Boorman, ©. E. Habicht, 
4ohn J. Palmer, F. ©, Tucker, 
gon G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Danie! Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Lodiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
POBERT J. DILLON 
WEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

DR. 8, 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


0. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


A™ NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
als fer ofecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
fasted ou the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com - 
} whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal responsibility of 
eharcholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphiets, contain- 

a of Rates, aud every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 
Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

8 G8 Guexceptionadie life. 
The authorized Capit! of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mll- 
Pans. Dollais., The Paid-up Capital, and Surplas aad Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
N3 OF DOL ARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly halfa million of dollars, 
y inereasin «, is invested in this country. Al! losses will be paid here. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 





Jauus Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnst, Esq., Deput Chairman, 
Barotar, Saq. Josgra GAtLuaRD, Jr., Bq. Oo. W. Faser, Esa. 
Livixaston, Esq. | Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. | Josern Fow.en, Esa.’ 
F. Gaxonuson, Bay. Wiutas 8. Werwors, Esq. 


MEDICAL REFEREES. 
4texanven E, Hosack, M.D. - 


ALPReD Paws. Revitent 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Toans ted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra for crossing the Atlantic, 
The security of a large > > 
Gelifornia, Australia, and special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on on the mutual scale. 


AvSTIN u. Sanns, M.D. 





NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His E HAMILTON FISH, late Go 
ONTHONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H.'B. M. Consul” °° State of New York. 
Maphen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. F a Phentx, Esq. ’ 
James Gallatin, Hag. Hon. Judge Campbell. | John , 
Samuel Wetmore, Jobn Se. Esq. ota Hicks, Esq. 
. MEDIGAL EXAMINERS. 
deux @. CHEESMAN, M.D., 478 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Bast 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broad le 

These Grote way be d by app at any of the offices of the American Express 4] 

Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
@0 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. . 
4 ee leading pzinciples of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annuai Division ef profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
>< fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to al! classes of Insurers whose Policies 
os in force for three years 


ive a 
The Insured are free from The liabilities of a Mutual Aseurance Society, and entitled according 
© the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. ©. Barciar, Ese., Chairman. 
Freperickx Morais, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esa. 

Faancis F. Woopuovse, Esq. 
Wutias H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 

I 


hiet Maett 








Epuunp 8S. Symuzs, Esq. 
CLeMEnrt Tasor, Ese. 
Tuomas West, Raq. 


Omartes Benwert, Zsa. 
Hoes Crort, Ese. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Hewer Eve, Ese. Tuomas Wusiams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mus & Co. 


Mecsas. Carpars, Iuirre & Rosse.., Solicitors, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocqua, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
‘ W. Morris, Benj. Helmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C, Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Strachan. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
@. John, W.B...........- RS Papa J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. ¥. 
" W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . { a ae Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, Genera! Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
flice— MONTREAL. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 

mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Aret pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
assared can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an ¢mmediate payment 
vas half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 

ua. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Islan... 





Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 





Agencies are it the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eliiottson, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor, | John Moes, 
E. S, Symes, Hugh Croft, | J. Leander Starr. 


Joseph Thompson, T. Colley Grattan. 


A. ©. Barclay, | 
Charies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
one wr DIRECTORS, 
$ - Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Moutreal ....-.++++-.- ‘++? J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. aw 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnea 
Halifax N.S. ....+...+00. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. » Gm. 


P. C. Hill, Agent, 
Oh Fehe, H. Boece. ood Aye Re W- WH, B Alen, Men. J, B. Gong, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
— H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. ©. 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand..{ ,W,, Hovies Frabb. , , 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. GHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontrReat. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. onan io Ran 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
aotice. He ow be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failare of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured 
By its oid ond ood are > me oo yr mm his ont. om upon his death, the utmost 
smonnt of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. — oer Sone 

'o spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encoun 

the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress bas been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Polici been 
(ssned in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively teeny hette Sh its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits fowing from its establishment 
Upwards of £8,000 has been = upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su: pork 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
apon their duty ‘‘ to those ef their own house,’ and Toad them without further solicitation to se 
cure - eee hae DA eons 

Tn claiming for ‘‘ THE C A ”? a decided preference the Directors rely ua: a 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of cocky ka hee 
agement and the investment of its accumulat: ng surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend :t one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 

rrounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other ojice now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of managément of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British oftice of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

Tt must also be a matter for serious thought that tL s whole Colonial busi now tr ted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada” at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase uf business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

y correspond: with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interesw and Reversions purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For further infovmation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
88 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful St » 
e ans ad ASGOW,”?’ 1952 fons, and 400 horse power, Koseat Gear Geammentn. 
NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 tons, acd 500 borse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz: 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGow, 
Saturday, Angnst 5th, at 120’clock, noon | Tnuesday.............. September 23rd. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ..............- . B90 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.),...... -+ 75 00 
I ES PRAISE | -. 50 OO 
(Steward’s fee included, } 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, suppli ° 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. ' ROAR pron 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


B 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. roadway, H. ¥. 
I d to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being fall, but te 





its general adoption by 
our of death untold com- 














eatee 





n zp 8 are req 
communicate at once with the Agent. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.......... Capt. J. D. Lines, , NERMANN..,.....-..,..-Capt.E. Higgins, 
These stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or SatLinc—1854. 











From New York. From Bremen, 

eshingten eerie fetes, Jam. 2.. 2 oe. es “ee rt 
SUED » 0.0.6 006 sbeibe & 6KREEE aturday, Feb. seeeee eee March 2% 
Washingion ,.................Saturday, March 25..........April 2 
PD 65.540 0660 abeenea Saturday, April 22......... »-May 19 
pomineten bdaa meets aves es ° Gatusday, ie * bocceses _<™ 16 
sew eae Ee ©e cc. ceed Saturday, June atone see uly 4 
END 6.69.5 655 00-6 bb tae tad Betarday, July 6 ops enciied ang. Ih 
tteeceees eeeeecese. Saturday, Aug, p cccccccc cal 8 
Washington. ................ Saturday, Sept. 9... eee - 6 
Hermann. .,, eeeeeese. Saturday, Oct. 7,.........Nov. 8 
Washington . ee RS Re 
b cecbe shacsbueetcad Saturday, Dec. 2. .........Dec. 29 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 








Washington... ... Wednesday, Match 1) Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann....... nesday, March 29| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Sept. 13 

ashington...... Wednesday, April 26; Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct, 11 
Hermann ..... ++. Wednesday, May 24{ Hermann ........ Wednesday, Nev, 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21} Washingtom...... Wednesday, 3 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann .....,.. Jan, 8 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers procee 
don ny eel the advantages over any other couse tn the economy both of ag and — wat 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Sremen, first cabin, main P 
- he — $100 ; second do., $60. 

uetters an e apers must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply to 
©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., N. 
CA, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen,” ©" ° 
SROSKEYV & CO., Southampton, 





Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


saloon, $120 first 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this 
Did UII OD 6 00.000 05005 00h be 0066s coc tesones cee cs TE.” 
The AKOTIC. ..... oben) cbuiddic énb0e dhe bis odnt 3 en car ae 
t) 4 ePeertetestesesteee Seeereoreseeseee Capt. MSTOOR, 
The ADRIATIO........ K Rkdstet to tasWeecieel od = 





These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care deer 
tates bn hele contrestion, 00 ale fm their engines, we enemys ‘strength and —o 
P are ed for eleg and comfort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool} in first cabin, $130; in second do. $75 Exois. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £38 and £20, 
An experienced surgeon atiached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 







































January .. J 

Savarday z anuary . anuary | : 5 

tarday ebruary . Fe a 
Saturday February a 
Saturday March .. Be % « 
Saturday March oe ow 
Saturday April 5, * 
Saturday April ...... 19,“ 
Saturday April 3.22527; “ 
Sacurda Bo ce cebeed ; i ed 
Saturday May a 31, 
Saturday June....... 4 * 
Satarday, ee ‘2, 
Saturday, MR nsicevicns 1 
Saturday,,. yO - . 26, ** 
Setarday,. .- Angust .,..... -il, © 

Foe -- Auguat,...... sees 

Saturday, . .. September ..... ; cs “ 
Satarday,. .. September .... ‘ ;.20; bed 
Saturday,. September ... . 3, ’ 4 bed 
Saturday, . i stekten ‘ig bed 
Saturday, . October... ... ,* ..ess+ November... 1 

turday, «..» November, .... 2. ® is 
Saturday,.......- November... ..25, ‘ ‘a9; 
Saturday,.......- mber......9, ‘* nae | 

| Pe December, .,. .23, “ “7, “ 








For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. verpool. abit 
STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Anstin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, sflver, bullion, specie 
Clone stones or nectale, ess bills of lading are signed the: efor, aid the valee thevec? enzonns 
ein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
















Chief Cabin Passage... ..............$190| Second Cabin Passage.................. 975 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage..............4.. $110 | Second Cabin Passage................... $60 
a@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains Capta 
ics coesiiecccccbesteed Capt. JUDKLNS, | America, .Capt, . 
Persia, .... Capt. Ryriz. | Europa, pt. SHANNOS, 
Asia, . ‘Capt. KE. G. Lorr. | Canada, ... Capt. Stoms, 
Africa, .........+.+++0++ Capt, HARRISON. | Niagara,............. «0+ s+. Oapt. LEIOR, 
ae vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—greea on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 

A i Boster Ww 

merica........ a PR. 9 0.0 doo ose ednesday... ...... «+... Angnst 1 q 
Pa bad ése-0 eb ie — | - WO eereee NN Oar Bepi'r _ >= 
MUM cs sectcnedses EE bo Seis < Oe nal CT: cs cae ecess ch. Sep’r 13th 
Africa. New York.......... Wednesday..............Septr 2h “* 
Niagara Me is..0.9 4 \2h46 aban Wednesday..............Sepetr Mth “ 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bul , Specie, Jewel 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are sigued therefor, and thé value thereof th: 
expressed. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST, LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1854. on tne following days : 


NEW YORK. 





St. Lonis........ 1854. April..... 8 Oh, Ramis. 20. scvcves M ..10 
ic wks $o00.pA% &9>-5 Se 6 WL e024 > oc sees See June...... 7 
St. Louis,.... See tees Gs de ve 3 | St. Louis July... 5 
WRIA. oc ccs cccessece Sahy. 020-3 RIOR. g cccccoccsecs August..,. 2 
TB, EAMED. ce cccce cece uly, ....29 Te OMe coc ccecces August... .% 
WONSR, 2. 0s cee cecces August... .26 Union. osicc MMvcccns 27 
St. Louis... ee Te, PDs.00 enn 6 X09 Oct. . 8 
UE 33 p 65600 ese <6 Oct 21 PEP Nov 22 
ee re 18 | Gis BOER. 6.056 8000088 am) 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 





Stopping at Southampton both going and retarning, they offer to p gers pr ding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... .. $120 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ second class,......; 5 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... f.800 
“ a) ad oe a “ a La second nlass..... . £500 


No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The L!- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 
FROM PIiLADELPHia. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Philadelphia.. Saturday, Sept. 9, 1854. | City of Philadelphia, Wednesday, Aug. 16, 1854. 


City of Manchester... Saturday, Sept. 20, ‘ | City of Manchester. ..Wednesday, Sept 6, “dé 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Seloon after Staterooms ...........+...$90| Saloon after Staterooms ........... 21 guineas 
midship .. Cece ecoercecoces 65 . midship adit: uc ata aw eee TFS 
POEUN oc. 046660 Se 0.00a09 60 55 forward a abe 6obsccnte 15 


ine} uding Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, wil] be taken at $26 from Philadelphia and $40 fror Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

An experienced surgeon wil! be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
TM] Walnnt Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
N.B.—When the arrang te are pleted, and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughoo the year. | 


The following ships, composing the line of kets under the agency of the subscribers, are im- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and } my London on the und+rmantioned dates throughort 




















the year ; touching at Por' th to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : * 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

PALESTINE, (New)...... . G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25] October 15... 
VIOTORIA.........-. Edmund Champion | Sept. 8... — | June 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS......8. C. Warner | Sept. 20... July Novem’r. § 
SOUTHAMPTON... ......005. J. Pratt} Oct. 2... July Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND,...S. L. Spencer] Oct. 14. August Decen’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B, Smith | Oct. 26., August Decem’r 14 
AMAZON, (New).......... H. R. Hovey | Nov. 7... ———_.... Decem’r. & 
OCEAN QUEEN,....... R. H. Griswold | Nov. 19.. August 28, ,,————— 
AMERICAN EAGLE....... R. H. Moore | Dec. 1... Septem. 9., ——— 
DEVONSHIRE........ .+..d. M. Lord} Dee. 13, Septem, 21, ,,————-—— 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin s now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 

liquors. Neither the pwn A nor owners of these kets will be my for letters, 

ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed efor. Apply to 
J ORE NR Ra {root nee ¥.9 
E. E. 70 South N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the th, and New York on tbe 
42 lst of each month, as follows :— 












New York. Havre. 
ES Oe ee ‘ 16th February. 
ST. DENIS, D0 WT bs od vevwecss vcavdecccench tet MPOuEes 
Foilansbee, master. } Ist Me vabas stores 16th 
8T.NICHOLAS, ; if 16th way. 
B , master. ra) 16th November. 
M 
MERCURY, New opel + - “ole pay angnepebgnbeteet Joth on 
, Master. Oy Ns toss noc ch esc hoves December 
Ist April .... .( 16th May. 
WILLIAM TALL, ; eS **$ 18th September. 
Willard, master. Dosben “ges **? 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 
of passage is $100, without wines or liquors, 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any ch but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, — 
1161 Pearl street. 


=e 
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